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PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


HE period covered in this little volume 
might almost be described as that of the 
evolution of the Papacy. Hitherto there 

has been no single volume, small alike in size 
and price, to which the busy man. might turn 
for a clear history in outline of the origin and 
development of one of the most amazing institu- 
tions that the world has ever seen, one, moreover, 


. which has for good or ill exercised a formative 


influence upon the destinies of mankind. This 
story, Dr. Ernest Beet, who for many years has 
been a close student of the subject, has now put 
within the reach of a large circle of readers. 
The treatment accorded in this little volume is 
necessarily brief, but enough has been said to 
trace in outline the successive stages of develop- 
ment through which the Papacy passed, and to 
show how, in the course of a thousand eventful 
years, a comparatively obscure bishop became in 
succession the first prelate of the Church, the 
leading citizen of Rome and a political personage 
of first-rate importance, a mighty Italian prince, 
and finally a truly sovereign Pontiff and a chief 
corner-stone of the political systemfof Europe. 
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PREFACE 


A WELL-KNOWN historian once remarked that 
the most satisfactory method of writing a short 
history was to write a larger history first—or 
words to that effect. The advantage of this 
method, if such indeed it really be, the writer 
of this little Manual has enjoyed. For in a series 
of three volumes he has treated, in some detail, 
the whole period covered in the following pages, 
the earlier portion in particular with a fair measure 
of fullness. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that in a volume 
of this character, necessarily restricted within 
the space-limits of the series to which it belongs, 
adequate treatment of all interesting points is 
a manifest impossibility, and many matters of 
considerable intrinsic importance must perforce 
pass unmentioned. Readers who observe certain 
very obvious Jacunae in my narrative will, no 
doubt, be charitable enough to bear in mind that 
something of the kind is unavoidable in cases 
in which so large a subject has to be brought 
within the limits of a single small handbook. 
I have, however, done my best to guard against 
the complete exclusion of any matters of essen- 
tial historical importance ; though there will no 
doubt be some difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of my selection of topics for inclusion 
or the reverse. 
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The List of Popes which will be found at the 
end of the manual is taken from Gams’ Series 
Episcoporum Romanae Ecclesiae. As at the time 
of writing I had not access to this very valuable 
work, which, however, I have had frequent occa- 
sions to consult, the list here given I have pre- 
pared from the reprint of Gams’ list in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. In this connexion 
I may add that I have taken the list exactly as 
it stands, with some omissions of detail, and it 
should not be regarded as committing me in the 
matter of either dates or spelling as presented 
therein, neither of which, in fact, agree in every 
case with those adopted in the text. 

There is no attempt to provide a Bibliography 
in the proper sense of the term; that were an 
enterprise far beyond the limits of this little 
book, and would indeed afford material for more 
than one goodly volume. I have, however, 
set down the titles of a few works which may 
profitably be consulted by students who desire 
to read further in this most interesting subject, 
and who also prefer to read history in their own 
mother-tongue. For further references to the 
literature of papal history I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to refer the reader to my previous 
volumes entitled The Early Roman Episcopate 
and The Rise of the Papacy. 


ASHVILLE, 
MORECAMBE. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BISHOPS OF PAGAN ROME 


AmonG all the institutions of human policy which 
attract the attention of the historical student 
there is perhaps not one more worthy of study 
than the Roman Papacy, certainly not one which 
makes a stronger appeal to the imagination. 
This was pointed out three-quarters of a century 
ago by Lord Macaulay in words which will bear 
quotation once again. ‘No other institution 
is left standing which carries the mind back to 
the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from 
the Pantheon, and when camelopards and tigers 
bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. The 
proudest royal houses are but of yesterday when 
compared with the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. 
That line we trace back in unbroken succession 
from the Pope who crowned Napoleon in the nine- 
teenth century to the Pope who crowned Pepin 
in the eighth ; and far beyond the time of Pepin 
the august dynasty extends till it is lost in the 
twilight of fable. The republic of Venice came 
next in antiquity. But the republic of Venice 
is gone, and the Papacy remains.’ Since these 
words were written, to be exact, precisely a genera- 
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tion later, in the fateful year 1870, the Papacy 
has achieved a notable triumph and sustained 
a severe defeat.. The dogmatic infallibility of 
the sovereign pontiff has been accepted as an 
article of faith by the whole Roman World ; but 
his temporal authority has been shorn away. 
Almost untouched by the broader conceptions 
of political and religious life which have gained 
a wide acceptance in the modern world, the 
Papacy still retains the impress of medievalism, 
and puts forth claims which may have impressed 
minds darkened by the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the thirteenth century, but are little in 
keeping with the enlightenment and individualism 
of the twentieth, excluding, as they do, the 
right of private judgement in matters of faith, 
and allowing but little room for freedom of 
thought. That in the thirteenth century the 
position and the powers of the imperial pontiffs, 
who bent kings to do their bidding and disposed 
of kingdoms with a breath, were very different 
from those enjoyed by their predecessors a 
thousand years earlier is, of course, freely admitted 
by the most ultramontane of ecclesiastical his- 
torians. But, in the minds of such, the contrast 
thus presented raises no difficulty which cannot 
be resolved by the mere utterance of the magic 
word development. Yet no argument upholding 
the legitimacy of the admitted development of 
the papal office can be regarded as valid unless 
it affords adequate proof that the power actually 
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wielded by the sovereign pontiffs, when at the 
zenith of their political greatness and dictatorial 
ecclesiastical authority, was at least implicit in 
the office from the very first. For, in the case of 
an authority so peculiar and so unique, the 
familiar maxim that a stream can rise no higher 
than its source applies with a cogency which may 
not be gainsaid. Whatever authority the Papacy 
de facto possessed in the thirteenth century, or 
claims de juve to exercise to-day, must be rooted 
in a more distant past. If indeed a satisfactory 
basis of authority cannot be discovered in the 
earliest Christian centuries, the stately fabric of 
the Popedom can be regarded as hardly otherwise 
than a house built upon the sand, and the sup- 
posed Rock of the Church becomes at best an 
uncertain resting-place for troubled minds. 

In the following pages I purpose to tell in out- 
line the story of the Papacy during a thousand 
years. Much interesting detail will of course 
have to be suppressed, for necessarily limited 
space renders impossible any attempt to do more 
than indicate the general lines of historical 
development through which the Papacy passed, 
for weal or woe, in honour or in shame, in her 
attempt to realize her own ideal. Elsewhere 
I have, however, told the story more fully. 

As the successors, sitting in the chair and clad 
with the authority of the Apostle Peter, whom our 
Lord bade to strengthen His brethren, specially 
commissioned to feed His flock, and whom He 
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hailed as the Rock upon which should be built 
that Church against which the Gates of the Grave 
should not prevail—as the successors of St. 
Peter the Roman pontiffs have for well-nigh 
fifteen hundred years urged their continually 
growing claims. With St. Peter therefore our 
study of the Papacy must necessarily begin. 
Without going into details it may be said, in 
a word, that an unbiassed study of the New 
Testament leads irresistibly to the conclusion 
that there is nothing to be found therein which 
affords so much as a hint that this Apostle occu- 
pied the position of Vicar of Jesus Christ, as 
Rome understands that phrase, in the Primitive 
Church, but much that indicates the contrary. 
St. Paul, for instance, himself not even one of 
the Twelve, places himself upon an absolute 
equality with the Prince of the Apostles, and 
on one occasion publicly called him to order. 
In the New Testament, furthermore, the student 
will seek in vain for any positive evidence of 
St. Peter’s having had any connexion with the 
Church in Rome, or that he ever so much as set 
foot within the Eternal City. Such early evidence 
as is to be found must be sought elsewhere. It 
is to Dionysius of Corinth (civc. 170) that we owe 
the first definite statement to the effect that 
the Apostles Peter and Paul co-operated in 
‘planting’ the Roman Church. Still more ex- 
plicit is the witness of Irenaeus of Lyons some 
fifteen years later; and by the beginning of 
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the third century the tradition has become estab- 
lished. The early prevalence of the tradition 
does, however, suggest that it rested upon some 
basis of fact, and that St. Peter did spend some 
time at Rome is not unlikely ; but of his twenty- 
five years’ episcopate there is no trace. This 
last legend has its starting-point in the writings 
of the Ebionite heretics condemned by the 
Church. 

The first name, after that of St. Peter, in the 
long list of the Popes, is that of Linus, then per- 
haps those of Anacletus and Clement. The 
order of succession is, however, at this point all 
uncertainty and confusion, a fact which indicates 
the comparative obscurity of the Roman See at 
this time. The earliest Bishops of Rome were for 
the more part undistinguished men, and with 
one or two exceptions are of no historical import- 
ance. The leading churchmen of this period 
must be looked for elsewhere than in the Chair 
ot St. Peter: , 

It is, however, not difficult to understand how, 
in spite of personal obscurity, the Bishops of Rome 
early came to be regarded as holding a position 
of peculiar dignity and honour. They resided 
in that city which was the chosen home of empire, 
the political centre of gravity of the world. The 
Church over which they presided had heroically 
stood in the forefront of the conflict between 
Christianity and militant paganism. With its 
founding were popularly associated the names of 
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the two greatest Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Its wealth and its beneficence had speedily be- 
come a proverb. Under such circumstances the 
Roman Church was held in more than ordinary 
esteem, an esteem shared in by its Chief Pastor, 
who early came to be regarded as the first in 
importance and in rank of all the ministers of 
Christ. But it was a precedence of honour only 
which was thus accorded to the Roman Bishop, 
and nothing in the nature of effective primacy, 
of which indeed no acknowledgement was made 
by the early Church, nor was any claim to it 
preferred before the end of the second century. 
The first-century Bishop Clement, for instance, 
in his letter to Corinth, studiously keeps his own 
name, to say nothing of his office, in the back- 
ground, and writes in the name of his Church. 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, who certainly held 
the episcopal office in the highest esteem, 
strangely enough, and contrary to his usual 
custom, in his letter to Rome passes by 
unmentioned the Bishop of the imperial city— 
an unequivocal indication that this last could not 
have been regarded as the earthly Head of the 
Church in the early second century. 

Of the immediate successors of Clement, 
nothing need be said until, some half-century 
later, Anicetus emerges for a moment from the 
obscurity which enshrouds his line by being 
brought into contact with a churchman more 
interesting than himself, Polycarp of Smyrna, 
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who paid him a visit. Some difference of opinion 
having arisen between the two bishops, the Bishop 
of Rome made no attempt to force his own view 
by superior authority upon his guest, whose 
right to his own opinion he cordially admitted. 

Victor I (1g0-98) was the initiator of a new 
era in the history of his See. Though it would 
be an exaggeration to speak of him as the first 
Pope, he was not merely the first Roman Bishop 
known to have had relations with the imperial 
court, and the first statesman to occupy St. 
Peter’s Chair, but certainly attempted to push 
the claims of his See beyond all precedent. He 
found his opportunity for this pushful policy in 
a matter of Church order, with reference to which 
it may be sufficient to say that he sought to 
compel the Eastern Churches to conform to 
Western practice in the observance of the Easter 
Festival, and did not stop short of excommuni- 
cating those Churches which differed from him, 
while he fain would have induced the other 
Western Churches to follow his example. But 
the attempt was unsuccessful, and Victor himself 
met with some sharp though courteous criticism 
on the part of Irenaeus of Lyons and some other 
Western prelates. The Church was not as yet 
prepared for papal rule. 

Though Irenaeus was among the critics of the 
would-be Pontiff, it may have been that the 
ageressive policy of the latter had been at any 
rate in part suggested all unwittingly by the 
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former. For, some years earlier, in a work on 
Heresies, Irenaeus had argued that the orthodox | 
belief of his day could be traced back, through | 
lines of episcopal succession, to the Apostles | 
themselves, citing, by way of illustration, the 

succession of the Roman Church. This last 
he singled out, not as a theoretical papalist, but 

merely for convenience, inasmuch as it would 

have been as tedious as it would have been | 
unnecessary to multiply instances. He then 
went on to indicate why he had selected the 

Roman Church as his example, in words which, 

by a little straining, have been interpreted as 

affording evidence that the spiritual supremacy 

of the Roman See was already recognized before 

the close of the second century ; though Irenaeus 

apparently meant to say nothing more than 

that, in consequence of the constant intercourse 

between the capital and all parts of the Empire, 

Christian thought should there be at its freshest 

and its best. His words therefore could at 

most mean that, as guardian of this excellent 

tradition, the Roman bishop should be entitled 
to a very respectful hearing as to the matters 

under discussion. 

During the pontificates of Victor’s immediate — 
successors, Zephyrinus (198-217) and Callistus 
(217-22), the pretensions of the Roman Chair 
underwent some further development. The 
discovery, in 1842, of a contemporary work on 
Heresies, which may with confidence be ascribed 
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to Hippolytus, has supplied us with a detailed 
though biassed account of these two administra- 
tions. The exact position of the writer is a matter 
of conjecture. He writes as a bishop, and as a 
bishop 77 Rome, yet not as Bishop of Rome. 
The facts, so far as known to us, may perhaps 
best be met by regarding Hippolytus as a 
coadjutor or suffragan, appointed by Victor to 
assist him in the administration of his diocese. 
On the decease of the last named, the coadjutor 
may have looked to step into the vacant chair, 
and the fact that he was passed over in favour 
of Zephyrinus, and, many years later, of 
Callistus also, may have aroused a sense of resent- 
ment in his mind which would go far to account 
for the extreme bitterness with which he writes 
of these two bishops, upon whose policy and 
conduct, which in any case must have been dis- 
tasteful to one of his temperament and opinions, 
he ever puts the worst possible construction. 

Callistus, as this ex parte story runs, was a 
slave metamorphosed into a fraudulent banker, 
who found his way to prison, and then passed 
into penal servitude. As a released convict he 
eventually returned to Rome, and strangely 
enough at once took his place as a personage of 
some importance in the local Church. On the 
election of Zephyrinus to St. Peter’s Chair, 
Callistus at once became the power behind the 
throne, and the real if not the ostensible ruler of 
the Roman Church. 
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Zephyrinus, according to Hippolytus’ account, 
was not only illiterate, but venal, covetous, and 
corrupt ; and, so far from being a safe guide in 
matters pertaining to the faith, had much ado 
to avoid falling into heresy himself. But, 
however doubtful may have been his theological 
position and that of his mentor Callistus, the latter, 
at any rate, made his mark. Sacerdotalism 
was in the air, and he more than any man of 
his time contributed to its advancement, and to 
the extension of hierarchical pretensions. Thus, 
for example, a claim was preferred, if not by 
Callistus himself, by Zephyrinus as his mouth- 
piece, to remit sins—a claim against which the 
great African Tertullian raised his voice in bitter 
protest. Yet Tertullian himself had, with others, 
contributed to make the assertion of such claims 
the more easy. Extreme Puritans as the 
Montanists were, their harsh doctrine as to the 
unpardonableness of certain sins would the more 
incline charitable men to regard with some com- 
placency those who very properly maintained 
that pardon might always be obtained by the 
sincerely penitent, even though they went on to 
claim themselves to be the dispensers thereof. 

The administration of Callistus himself is de- 
scribed as having been extremely lax; though 
it is but fair to bear in mind that what 
appeared to be laxity to the narrow mind of the 
coadjutor, might perhaps have been described 
as tolerance by one of wider sympathies and 
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larger heart. But, whether lax or otherwise in 
his administration, Victor’s mantle had certainly 
fallen upon the shoulders of Callistus, who as 
bishop was thoroughly in earnest to magnify his 
office and to extend the sphere of his authority. 

To a man of his resource opportunity was not 
lacking. The civil marriage laws of Rome were 
somewhat harsh, and would appear to have 
pressed with peculiar severity upon a Christian 
lady, one of a class which had an undoubted 
claim upon the kindly interest of the Chief Pastor 
of the Roman Church. This Callistus recognized ; 
and it would seem that he gave religious sanction 
to certain marriages which were regarded as 
irregular, on social as distinct from moral and 
religious grounds,tby the civil law. Though this 
ordinance of the Bishop may have contravened 
no law of nature or of God, and may have miti- 
gated a real hardship, it is none the less signifi- 
cant of thingstocome. Itis, sofaras Iam aware, 
the first claim on the part of a Bishop of Rome 
to set aside the law of the State in favour of a 
law of his own making, and to dispense subjects 
from their obedience to the civil sovereign by 
virtue of a higher authority which he arrogated to 
himself. May we not regard this as the starting- 
point of what was to be known as the Canon 
Law, standing side by side with and not infre- 
quently antagonistic to the Civil Law? 

Not content to magnify merely his own office 
and prerogatives, Callistus sought also the 
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advancement of his order. It may have been 
that he vaguely felt that the Bishop of Rome 
could never be as great as the importance of his 
city entitled him to be, apart from a general 
recognition of the episcopate itself as a privileged 
order, a sacred caste above the reach of criticism, 
at least from below. Hence perhaps his dictum 
to the effect that a bishop, even though guilty 
of mortal sin, ought not to be deposed. 

The episcopate of Callistus is of much import- 
ance ; less, however, for what it actually effected 
than for tendencies displayed and precedents 
established—and precedents in their own favour 
have never been forgotten by the successive occu- 
pants of St. Peter’s Chair. Together with that of 
Victor it may perhaps be regarded as the first 
crisis in the historical development of the papal 
office and authority. 

Of the immediate successors of Callistus the 
first who calls for any mention here is Fabian 
(236-50), whose pontificate witnessed the outbreak 
of the Decian persecution. Persecution had 
indeed been encountered in the past, but the 
persecution which now arose was distinguished 
from those which had preceded it by its universal 
character, and by its adoption as a matter of 
deliberate state policy. The greater officers of the 
Church were the main objects of attack, and 
among the first martyrs was Bishop Fabian 
himself. For fourteen months the Roman See 
remained vacant, for an immediate appointment 
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would but have provided a new victim; then in 
March, 251, Cornelius became Bishop of Rome, 
only to find himself at once involved in a domestic 
controversy, the principal author of which was 
Novatian, a leading member of his presbytery. 
The trouble arose out of acute differences of 
opinion as to the attitude to be adopted by the 
Church with reference to those who had lapsed 
from the faith under stress of persecution. 
Cornelius stood for leniency, maintaining that 
the returning sinners should not remain excluded 
from Church fellowship on giving sufficient 
proof of the sincerity of their repentance. Nova- 
tian contended that the Church, as a community 
of the pure, could by no means readmit those 
who had once fallen away. 

At the root of these differences lay two funda- 
mentally divergent conceptions of the true nature 
of the Church. The rigorists held that these 
whom they declined to readmit were still left 
to the mercy of God, which was by no means 
dependent upon ecclesiastical forgiveness. For 
Cornelius, on the other hand, the Church as an 
institution was the sole steward of all the means 
of grace, apart from which none attain salvation. 
This last, however, was not guaranteed by read- 
mission, but the means indispensable to its 
attainment were thereby put within reach of the 
repentant sinner. It need hardly be pointed 
out that this latter conception of the Church’s 
function in relation to salvation contributed to 
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heighten the influence of the episcopate in general, 
and of the Bishop of Rome in particular. 

Affairs in Rome had meanwhile taken a 
distinct turn for the worse with the arrival of a 
malcontent from Carthage, Novatus by name, 
who like Novatian was at issue with his diocesan, 
the great Cyprian. Their common discontent 
drew the two men together, though the objects 
for which they respectively contended were 
diametrically opposed ; and Novatus, who cham- 
pioned !eniency at Carthage, joined hands with 
Novatian, the representative of rigorism in 
Rome. To Novatus apparently, more than any 
other man, Novatian was indebted for his elec- 
tion as anti-bishop by the dissatisfied minority 
in Rome. 

This partnership in schism of the representa- 
tives of opposing principles may seem to suggest 
that both alike were really destitute of any 
principle at all. Itis, however, quite conceivable 
that, so far as Novatus was concerned, the 
question of readmission was in itself a matter of 
indifference, which acquired importance only as 
involving a constitutional point, the real object 
of his concern. Was the form of Church govern- 
ment to be monarchical, the substance of power 
being vested in the bishops alone? Were the 
latter to possess the sole right to decide the 
terms on which Church fellowship might be 
enjoyed? The main object of Novatus may have 
been to set a check upon what he regarded as 
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episcopal encroachment upon the rights of the 
Christian community at large. 

Among contemporary churchmen Cyprian, to 
whom reference has just been made, occupied 
a position of conspicuous importance. A man 
of good family, and a prominent personage in 
Carthage, in 245 or 246 Cyprian experienced 
conversion, and within three years was elected 
to be bishop of the city in which he had already 
made his mark. From the first, however, he 
had to contend with a hostile minority, by whom 
his appointment as bishop had been opposed. 
Of the domestic difficulties of Cyprian it is, how- 
ever, impossible here to speak, except in so far 
as his relations with the Roman See were affected 
thereby. The question of the readmission of 
the lapsed was as keenly debated at Carthage as 
in Rome. A Council assembled by Cyprian 
in 251, mainly for the purpose of dealing with 
this matter, gave to its president such support 
as it was able to afford, making the prerogatives 
of the episcopate the object of its special care. 
It was on this occasion, in all probability, that 
Cyprian’s treatise, On the Unity of the Church, 
took shape, doubtless in the form of an oration 
to the assembled bishops. 

The lofty assertion of episcopal prerogative 
put forth by this Council was, it may be assumed, 
for the more part inspired by its president, whose 
whole policy was directed to the establishment 
of one visible Catholic Church, knit into unity 
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by the bond of the episcopate, as representative 
of apostolic authority. The episcopate itself 
Cyprian looked upon as in some sense a corporate 
thing, a collective unit, though at the same time 
each individual bishop was held to possess full 
apostolic authority. Of this episcopal unity 
a symbolic expression had been given in our 
Lord’s commission to St. Peter; hence Rome 
was ‘the chair of Peter, and the chief Church 
whence priestly unity takes its source.’ 

It might be inferred from this that, as early 
as the mid-third century, the sovereign rights 
of the Roman See had received ample recognition 
by so masterful a prelate as Cyprian. But, 
judged by the norm of his actual practice, it is 
clear enough that the great Carthaginian allowed 
to his brother of Rome a precedence of honour 
at most. His letters exhibit no trace of personal 
subordination, his tone is that of equal to equal, 
he raises an indignant protest when certain 
of his clergy carry an appeal from his decision © 
to St. Peter’s Chair, and outspokenly asserts that 
‘the rest of the Apostles were also the same as 
Peter, endowed with a like partnership both of 
honour and of power.’ 

With Cornelius, however, Cyprian got on pretty 
well, but with Stephen I (254-57) his relations 
were such as brought out clearly enough how 
little of a papalist he really was. Two deposed 
Spanish bishops sought and obtained the support 
of Stephen, who reinstated one if not both of them. 
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The leaders of the Spanish Church thereupon 
appealed to Cyprian, who replied that Basilides 
and Martial must remain deposed notwithstand- 
ing the action of ‘ Stephen our colleague,’ who had 
been misled by their representations. This inci- 
dent is of interest as an indication of how, in quite 
a natural way, a system of appeals grew up. 
Such might be addressed to any important church, 
and not necessarily to Rome. The latter, 
however, displayed great astuteness in encourag- 
ing this practice, and in turning it to her own 
advantage. 

The relations between the Bishops of Rome 
and of Carthage were further embittered by a 
new dispute which soon arose as to the necessity 
or otherwise of the rebaptism of those who had 
already received that sacrament at _ the 
hands of heretics. Stephen held rebaptism to 
be unnecessary, while Cyprian was conspicuous 
among the advocates of the opposite view. 
Stephen went to the length of excommunicating 
Cyprian and some other bishops, among them 
Firmilian of Caesarea. But the ‘audacity and 
pride’ of the Bishops of Rome was held in con- 
tempt by the prelates thus put under the ban, 
who did not attempt to dissemble their indigna- 
tion or to bridle their tongues. At his so-called 
seventh Council of Carthage Cyprian broke out: 
‘ For neither does any one of us set himself up as 
a bishop of bishops, nor by tyrannical terror does 
any compel his colleague . . . to obedience ; 
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since every bishop . . . can no more be judged 
by another than he himself can judge another ’ ; 
while Firmilian declared that the boasted 
successor of St. Peter was ‘ worse than all here- 
tics . . . the schismatic who has made himself 
an apostate from the communion of ecclesiastical 
unity.’ But thinking to excommunicate others, 
the Bishop of Rome has succeeded only in excom- 
municating himself. The death of the principal 
parties, however, soon put an end to their strife. 

Cyprian makes manifest enough that while 
he held the See of Peter in deepest respect as the 
visible symbol of Church unity, it was in symbol 
only and not as possessed of governing authority 
in respect of other Sees. But even so, and 
though personally the very embodiment of epis- 
copal independence, he did in fact contribute 
not a little to strengthen certain tendencies in 
contemporary thought which ultimately wrought 
for the realization of the Roman ideal. 

Long before the time of Cyprian the Christian 
ministry had been regarded as presenting a 
certain analogy to the Old Testament priest- 
hood ; the word priest had indeed been applied 
in this connexion from sub-apostolic days. 
Cyprian, however, not merely used the word, 
but deliberately appropriated the full preroga- 
tives of the Hebrew priesthood to the Christian 
ministry in general and the episcopate in 
particular. For him the bishop was a sacri- 
ficing priest, a mediator between man and 
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his Maker. In Christ’s stead he is ruler and 
judge and the actual basis of Church unity. His 
position is monarchical, and to him the other 
orders of the ministry are markedly subordinate. 
The distinction between clergy and laity has 
of course become absolute; while religion has 
become less a matter of individual experi- 
ence than of unquestioning obedience to duly 
constituted ecclesiastical authority. Cyprian 
was, in fact, the true father of the sacerdotal 
system of church government; and as such, 
beyond any other of his time, he wrought to lay 
firm and strong the foundation upon which, in 
fullness of time, the papal throne was to be set 
up. 
A constitutional change of some importance 
had meantime been taking place, and the Council 
was now fairly established as a conspicuous 
factor in the ecclesiastical administration. This 
development is easy to explain. It was natural 
enough that the bishops of the same political 
division should meet together, at first in an 
informal way, for the purpose of taking counsel 
and of deciding if necessary on a common policy. 
The bishop of the metropolis would usually, 
though not invariably, preside. Thus grew up 
the metropolitan office. The ecclesiastical 
administrative areas thus called into existence 
were generally correspondent with the political 
divisions of the empire; and the hierarchy 
presented a real analogy to the civil service ; the 
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metropolitan and the civil governor stood side 
by side. But in the imperial capital the analogy 
broke down; there the Church could show no 
counterpart to Caesar. That at this period there 
was any distinct idea of completing the analogy 
between Church and State, by the enthronement 
of a spiritual Caesar in the world’s metropolis, 
is not to be supposed. But there was a latent 
tendency to think in that direction, for the spirit 
of Caesarism was in the very air the Roman 
breathed, and was, to a greater or less extent, 
a ruling idea throughout the Empire. This 
was all in favour of a development of the ecclesias- 
tical organization along lines which tended in 
the direction of a spiritual autocracy centred in 
the city of Rome, though the time for its appear- 
ance had not yet come. 

Of the episcopates immediately following that 
of Stephen there is little to be said. That of 
Dionysius (259-69) witnessed the issue of Gallienus’ 
Edict of Toleration, whereby the Church ac- 
quired a legal status such as she had not hitherto 
enjoyed, and whereby she became to all intents 
and purposes a veligio licita of the Empire. That 
of Felix (269-74) was contemporary with the 
first appeal by the Church to the civil power, 
in the person of the Emperor Aurelian, to inter- 
vene as arbitrator in an ecclesiastical dispute. 
An indication of the growing social importance 
of the Roman Chair may be found in a tradition 
to the effect that Bishop Caius (283-96) was a 
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cousin of the Emperor Diocletian. Of Caius’ 
successor, Marcellinus (296-304), we are told that, 
under stress of persecution, he fell from the faith, 
but subsequently repented and suffered martyr- 
dom. In this connexion has grown up the 
strange legend of the assembling of three hundred 
bishops at Sinuessa, while a fierce persecution 
was in progress, to deal with the case of the 
peccant Bishop of Rome. This unlikely story 
has been quoted by papalist writers in a form 
which represents Marcellinus, when the Council 
declined to pass sentence upon the successor of 
St. Peter, as having pronounced his own condem- 
nation; and by their opponents as affording 
evidence that not only might a Pope fall from the 
faith, but also that, in such a case, a Council 
might be lawfully assembled, without or against 
his authority, to do justice upon him. 

When, in 311, Miltiades ascended the Roman 
Chair, the long conflict between the pagan Empire 
and the Christian Church was near its end, and 
before the close of his brief episcopate in 314 
the victory of the latter was practically complete. 
In 312 Constantine won his epoch-making victory 
at the Milvan Bridge, and a year later the ever- 
memorable Edict of Milan gave to the Empire 
complete religious toleration. For a little longer 
the ancient religions officially stood on an equal 
footing with Christianity ; but the substantial 
advantage was entirely with the latter. All 
restrictions were removed ; Christians were per- 
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mitted to propagate their faith ; their Churches 
obtained legal status as corporate societies. High 
ecclesiastical officers speedily became public 
personages of the first importance, in fact if not 
in name great officers of State, and the companions 
of princes. This was all in favour of the tendency 
to regard the ecclesiastical as fashioned after the 
civil order; while the early removal of the 
imperial head quarters to Constantinople left the 
growing power of the Bishop of Rome without 
rival or check in the ancient seat of empire. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BISHOPS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
EMPIRE 


WiTH the coming of Constantine dawned a new 
era in the history alike of the Empire and the 
Church. A Christian Emperor was now Lord of 
the West, and was soon to become Lord of the 
World. It appeared indeed, for a moment, 
that the glory of Old Rome must pale before the 
splendour of the New Rome which was rapidly 
rising on the banks of the Golden Horn. But it 
was not so written in the book of her destiny. 
Enthroned upon her seven hills, that historic 
world-metropolis was still to sit, for many a long 
century to come, a mother and a queen. The 
city of the Caesars no longer, Rome was about 
to become that of the Popes. 

So far as Constantine’s attitude to Christianity 
was concerned, it is perhaps not unfair to suppose 
that, while considerations of policy were by no 
means overlooked, his action was at any rate 
in part the outcome of sincere religious feeling— 
the latter acted upon the more readily because 
conscience and policy appeared to beat one. But, 
whatever his motives, from the very moment 
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that he attained the lordship of the West, Constan- 
tine did adopt a new and unmistakeable ecclesias- 
tical policy, as foreshadowed by the Edict of 
Milan. 

The promise of this early legislation was more 
than fulfilled by the imperial reformer. Privileges 
and immunities replaced the disabilities long 
incident to the Christian profession. Reparation, 
so far as possible, was made to those who had 
suffered for the faith in person or property or rank. 
Where restoration was impossible, confiscated 
property was made over to the Church, which 
thus grew richasa generalheir. The great offices 
of State were gradually placed in Christian hands, 
and Church extension schemes were encouraged 
by financial aid. These were some only of the 
benefits which Constantine heaped upon the 
Church. It is not therefore surprising that the 
emperor was early regarded by the Church as 
not merely her protector, but as the final 
authority in ecclesiastical affairs. As such, 
within a few months of his great victory, he was 
appealed to by the North African Donatists 
to give them what they conceived to be justice 
against the orthodox party. 

The Donatist schism, like some of its prede- 
cessors, was an aftermath of persecution. 
Omitting details, it must suffice to say that the 
North African schismatics, conceiving themselves 
to have received something less than justice from 
the Catholics, made an appeal, not to the Roman 
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Bishop, but to the Emperor. At the instance of 
the latter two Councils were assembled to investi- 
gate the points at issue, the first in the Lateran, 
the second and more important at Arles in 314. 
Having failed to make out their case at both 
Councils alike, the Donatists appealed to the 
Emperor again, adding a request that he would 
hear the case in person. This he did at Milan in 
316, his judgement going against the appellants, 

The whole history of the Donatist appeal 
makes manifest enough that, in the early days of 
the Christian Empire, the Bishop of Rome was 
very far from being regarded as the supreme 
earthly head of the Church, from whose decision 
in ecclesiastical questions there was no appeal. 
From the small Council at which the Roman 
Bishop did preside the Donatists carried the 
case to a General Council of the West, assembled 
not by papal but by imperial mandate. Still un- 
satisfied, the plaintiffs in the last resort appealed 
to the personal decision of the civil sovereign ; 
and did so apparently without provoking a single 
protest. From this it is easy to infer where, in 
the first quarter of the fourth century, the ulti- 
mate earthly authority in ecclesiastical affairs 
was presumed to reside. 

It is beyond the scope of this brief sketch to 
tell how the interests of the co-Emperors Constan- 
tine and Licinius rapidly drifted apart ; or howat 
the battle of Chrysopolis (Sept. 323) the former 
reunited the empire under his own sceptre after 
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a generation of divided rule. The decisive battle, 
however, was a notable event in ecclesiastical as 
well as political history. One immediate result 
was the founding of a new capital on one of the 
noblest sites for a great city which the world 
could boast—Byzantium, the meeting-place of 
East and West, in touch with both, and hardly 
seeming to belong exclusively to either, a spot 
marked out by nature as the chosen home of 
empire. That the transference of the imperial 
head quarters to the banks of the Golden Horn 
was fraught with much significance, so far as the 
ecclesiastical history of the elder Rome was 
concerned, need not be argued here. That this 
result was anything but unintentional is, of course, 
the invention of a later age; but it is no less 
certain that, in fact, Constantine did, by his 
migration eastwards, remove from Rome the one 
authority whose presence in that city might have 
been a serious hindrance to the gradual enlarge- 
ment of the powers of her Chief Priest, who early 
became the Chief Citizen of the ancient capital, 
and ultimately her Sovereign. 

From the very moment of his attainment of 
sole sovereignty, Constantine found himself 
involved in a great ecclesiastical dispute. In 
323 the Church was rent asunder by wide 
differences of opinion as to the true doctrine 
of the Person of Christ. The Arian controversy, 
as it has become known, arising in Alexandria, 
whence it spread to the east, speedily became so 
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serious that the Emperor felt compelled to inter- 
vene. Less drastic measures having failed, 
Constantine decided to submit the matter to the 
collective wisdom of bishops assembled from all 
parts of the empire. Thus, in obedience to an 
imperial summons, was held at Nicaea, in 325, 
the first General Council of the Christian Church. 

Without going into detail it may be pointed 
out in a word that both the circumstances of its 
convocation and the general conduct of this 
memorable Council throw an interesting sidelight 
upon the contemporary position of the Roman 
See. The crisis through which the Church was 
passing imperatively called for some authorita- 
tive pronouncement upon the matter in dispute 
—a magnificent opportunity for a Sovereign 
Bishop of Rome to deliver an ex cathedra judge- 
ment, had it been within his competence to do 
so. Bishop Silvester, however, did nothing of 
the kind; nor did the Emperor, who was mani- 
festly convinced of the urgency of a speedy 
settlement, remind the forgetful bishop of his 
duty in the matter. Hence it may be fairly 
inferred that so far as the Bishop was concerned 
it simply never occurred to him that he was the 
trustee of any such authority ; while the Emperor, 
for his part, was apparently of opinion that, as 
Pontifex Maximus, the responsibility was mainly 
his. The latterit was, at all events, who convoked 
the assembly at Nicaea, at which the Roman 
Bishop was not present in person, nor did he 
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even indirectly take any real part in its pro- 
ceedings. 

Bishop Silvester died in 336. During his 
episcopate of twelve years he appears to have 
exercised no appreciable influence upon the larger 
life of the Church. Among others, the frontier- 
Bishop Hosius, the Deacon Athanasius, and 
the Catechumen Constantine wielded a mightier 
influence than Silvester of Rome. 

On the death of Constantine in 337 his three 
sons, Constantine, Constantius, and Constans 
shared the honours of the purple, and inherited 
also the still unsettled Arian dispute, each party 
to which was now able to count upon imperial 
support. St. Peter’s Chair meanwhile had found 
a strong incumbent in the person of Julius I 
(337-52), and it speedily became manifest how 
commanding was the position held by the Bishop 
of Rome, provided only that he possessed mental 
and moral qualities adequate to his great place. 

Under the patronage of Constantius, Augustus 
of the East, the Arians renewed their attack 
upon Athanasius, now Bishop of Alexandria. 
Eusebius, Bishop of Constantinople, laid the 
Arian case before the Emperors, while Julius was 
also approached in the same interest, and a 
suggestion seems to have been made that he 
should ‘act as judge.’ How little this last re- 
quest was really worth may be inferred from 
the fact that, without awaiting a reply, the 
Arians proceeded to hold a Council of their own 
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at Antioch, which confirmed the deposition of 
Athanasius pronounced at Tyre five years before. 
More than that, when they discovered that Julius’ 
sympathies were with their victim rather than 
themselves, they were loud in their insistence that 
though ‘the Church of Rome was entitled to 
universal honour because it had been founded by 
the Apostles . . . the second place in point of 
honour ought not to be assigned to them merely 
on account of the smallness of their city,’ tartly 
adding that Rome was, after all, but the disciple 
of the East in respect of Christian lore. Appeals 
of this kind were manifestly simply a move in 
the party game, and were in no sense the outcome 
of any papalist theory of Church government. 

_ Julius made no attempt to decide the matter 
upon his own authority. He, however, invited 
the Eusebians to attend a Council which 
he would convoke—an invitation ungraciously 
received. This ill response notwithstanding, the 
Council was duly held in Rome, probably in 
the autumn of 341, with a result favourable to 
Athanasius, whose de facto restoration it was, 
however, unable to effect. At the same time the 
Sabellian Marcellus of Ancyra was declared 
orthodox—an error of judgement on the part of 
Julius and the Western prelates, the significance 
of which should not be overlooked. 

The Emperor Constans now intervened with 
a demand for a General Council, which could not 
be gainsaid. To Sardica in consequence, in 343, 
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the bishops came, but the early withdrawal of 
the Easterns brought it about that the Council 
actually held was almost purely Western in 
character. For all that the Council of Sardica, 
by which Athanasius was again formally restored, 
and the orthodoxy of Marcellus asserted, is 
memorable in more ways than one. For from 
this time henceforth a distinct line of cleavage 
between the Eastern and Western Churches: 
becomes ever more pronounced; while the 
position occupied by the Bishop of Rome was 
affected to a very marked degree. 

The Bishop of Rome had, up to this point, 
possessed not one of the three powers which are 
the peculiar attribute of sovereignty—neither 
the legislative, the administrative, nor the judicial. 
The Council of Sardica, impelled doubtless by a 
sense of the need for some sort of Supreme Court 
of Ecclesiastical Appeal, gave him a handle to 
appropriate the last, by decreeing that in the 
event of a bishop having been condemned by his 
comprovincial brethren, an appeal might be 
addressed to the Bishop of Rome as to the advisa- 
bility of reopening the case, it being further 
provided that no successor to the defendant 
prelate be appointed pending his decision, and 
that he might, if he so desired, send his own 
representatives to assist in the investigation. 
On the other hand, no right of initiative was 
allowed, the Bishop of Rome might intervene only 
if requested so to do; nor was he empowered 
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to summon the case to Rome, there himself to 
decide upon it as sole judge. These important 
limitations should not be overlooked, nor the 
fact that ‘the setting up of such a Court of 
Cassation was purely an ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment, and was never supposed at the time to rest 
upon any divine right.’ 

The principal historical interest of this import- 
ant pontificate is perhaps to be found less in 
its actual achievements than in the tendencies 
which it somewhat markedly exhibits. The 
West, on the one hand, in a blind and groping 
fashion, is beginning to betray a decided leaning 
towards a monarchical organization, of which 
the Bishop of Rome is already marked out as 
the destined Head. The East, on the other 
hand, with an instinctive recoil, the true reason 
of which it did not really understand, already 
shows signs of having entered upon that process 
of drift which was eventually to result in its 
complete ecclesiastical separation from the 
West. 

Liberius (352-66) succeeded Julius in the Chair 
of St. Peter, and in the year following his acces- 
sion Constantius found himself sole Head of the 
Empire, though for the moment his position 
was not unchallenged. His initial difficulties 
once surmounted, the Arian Emperor flung off 
the mask of an assumed moderation, and sought 
to force upon the Western bishops an indirect 
condemnation of the confessions of Nicaea in the 
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person of Athanasius. It was, of course, impos- 
sible for Liberius to remain outside the controversy 
thus occasioned. His representatives laid at 
the foot of the throne a request that a General 
Council should be assembled at Aquileia. A 
Council was indeed held, but at Arles, the imperial 
residence, at which the whole body of the Western 
bishops, with one honourable exception, were 
browbeaten into giving their assent to the 
condemnation of Athanasius. In this work of 
bishop-baiting the Emperor in person seems 
to have played the leading part. Liberius boldly 
disavowed the compliance of his representatives 
with the imperial demands, at the same time 
imploring Constantius to convoke a new Council. 
Two year later, in 353, a Council met in Milan, 
at which the defeat of Athanasius seemed 
complete—a result achieved only by open violence 
on the part of the Court. 

Liberius himself now fell under the lash. His 
subscription to the condemnation of Athanasius 
was peremptorily demanded, and as peremp- 
torily refused. The Bishop of Rome proudly 
declined to condemn his brother of Alexandria 
at the Emperor’s bidding, and formulated in turn 
his own demands. If the Emperor desired to re- 
open the case he must dismiss the Arians and con- 
vene a free Council. The rich bribes with which it 
was sought to win over the powerful bishop were 
refused with disdain. Constantius now deter- 
mined to abduct the Bishop of Rome, but such 
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had become the position held by that great 
prelate, especially when he stood for righteous- 
ness and justice, that even an Emperor deemed 
it prudent to effect his purpose secretly, and under 
cover of night. 

In the imperial presence Liberius held the same 
lofty tone, and, refusing to concede a single point, 
declined to accept the presents thrust upon him 
to defray the expenses of his journey into the 
exile to which he was condemned. 

This episode indicates clearly enough that, 
within a generation of the Edict of Toleration, 
the Bishop of Rome had already become a person- 
age of the first importance. Emperor and Arian 
bishops alike seem to have believed that if his 
support could be won they need _ trouble 
themselves but little as to the issue of the con- 
troversy in which they were engaged. Liberius, 
for his part, appears as no weak victim ; confi- 
dent in the strength of his position and the justice 
of his cause, he bore himself less as a subject 
than as an independent sovereign prince, meeting 
the imperial mandate with proud defiance, and 
scornfully rejecting the imperial bribes. 

The See of Rome was now declared vacant. 
A mock-election was held, and Felix, a deacon, 
was appointed thereto; but his seat was both 
uneasy and insecure. Rome was in tumult, 
obedience to the intruder was refused, and the 
Churches were left without worshippers. So, 
threatening did the outlook become that, in 358, 
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Constantius sanctioned the return of the exile, 
who, for his part, conceded so much as to accept 
the semi-Arian formula of ‘ substantial likeness ’ 
as between the Father and the Son. 

The returning Liberius was received with an 
ovation which recalled the Roman triumphs 
of a day gone by, but was not a little annoyed 
to learn that Felix was to remain, each prelate 
ruling his separate flock. One consequence of 
this most unsatisfactory arrangement was that 
Rome became filled with riot and blood. 

On the death of Constantius (Nov. 361) his 
nephew Julian succeeded to the purple. Of 
Julian’s declaration of war against the Church in 
the interests of the ancient faiths it is impossible 
to say more than that the voice of sectarian 
strife was immediately hushed, for in the presence 
of acommon peril minor differences faded out of 
sight, and the Christians irrespective of party 
closed their ranks against the foe. 

Within three months Athanasius was back at 
Alexandria. Once again that stout old warrior 
stood forth as the mightiest churchman of his 
time; and in the hour of danger it was the 
‘Pope’ of Alexandria, not of Rome, who assumed 
the office of Ecclesiastical Dictator, and strove 
to guide the storm with intent to make the 
very perils, which so imminently threatened, 
the instrument of promoting the best interests of 
the Church. The pagan reaction was, however, 
short-lived. On June 16, 363, the life and reign 
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of the last Emperor of the House of Constantine 
came to an abrupt and tragic end. A somewhat 
pathetic figure and, if we may accept tradition, 
with a confession of defeat upon his lips, like 
a shadow ‘the Apostate’ went his way; and 
with his passing the anti-Christian movement 
collapsed as suddenly as it had begun. 

In 366 Liberius was no more. By steadfast 
orthodoxy he had striven to wipe out the stain 
of his weak compliance with Constantius’ 
demands. But, since his restoration, he had 
taken no important part in the larger life of 
the Church, the true leadership of which, at this 
critical period, had been in the hands of a prelate 
stronger and more widely honoured than any 
contemporary Bishop of Rome. 

Damasus (366-84) entered upon his episcopate 
with a divided vote; but, in spite of this 
unfavourable circumstance, soon succeeded in 
making his influence felt, and under his adminis- 
tration St. Peter’s Chair lost nothing of dignity 
and prestige. Himself a man of letters, by his 
patronage of Jerome, Damasus contributed to the 
production of that monumental version of the 
Scriptures which as the Vulgate has been in use 
for fifteen hundred years, and to the development 
of the monastic movement, of which Jerome was 
the Apostle in the West. From Jerome’s letters 
one may learn how deep was the respect inspired 
by the See of Peter, under favourable conditions ; 
though the impression thus created is somewhat 
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weakened by the change of tone to be observed 
in other letters from the same pen, written under 
changed conditions. The letters of Basil, the 
great Cappadocian, now coming to the front as 
a foremost champion of orthodoxy, are also of 
interest in this connexion. The great object 
which Basil had at heart was the restoration of 
orthodoxy to the Eastern Church. To this end, 
in 371, he appealed to Athanasius; and a year 
later to Damasus also, from whom, however, he 
got little but kindly words. In his Roman 
correspondence Basil gradually changes his tone ; 
Damasus becomes ‘one who sits up ever so 
high, and is therefore out of reach of those who 
speak truth to him from below,’ while the 
Westerns in general ‘know nothing of what is 
going on here, and will not accept the only means 
whereby they might learn it.’ These are some 
only of the indications to be found in the writings 
of this Father, which reveal the extreme indepen- 
dence of his attitude in relation to the Roman 
Chair. 

In 378 a Roman Council addressed a letter to 
the Emperor Gratian asking that a former 
imperial decree might be carried out. In the 
event of a deposed bishop refusing to submit, 
the Council requested that he might be sent to 
Rome by the civil authority. The case of a 
delinquent beyond the jurisdiction of the Prefect 
of Italy was to come before the provincial Metro- 
politan ; if, however, the latter himself was in 
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fault it was desired that he should be sent to 
Rome, there to take his trial before judges named 
by the Bishop. In the unlikely event of the 
Roman Bishop himself being the accused party, 
seeing that, though equal to his brethren in office, 
he excels them by reason of the unique dignity 
of his Apostolic See, he was to be allowed to 
plead before the Emperor in person. 

Gratian acceded to this request, so wording 
his decree that he, ‘ by one stroke of his pen, 
created so far as the civil power could create, 
a patriarchal jurisdiction over the Western 
Empire, and vested it in the Bishop of Rome.’ 
Thus did a Roman Emperor give that which has 
since been claimed by a long line of Pontiffs for 
their inheritance as successors of the Prince of 
the Apostles. 

In the following year Gratian took as his 
colleague the Spanish Captain Theodosius, to 
whom he entrusted the lordship of the East, in 
which he included Eastern Illyricum, hitherto 
subject to the Western throne. Damasus, perceiv- 
ing that this change of boundaries threatened 
to cut off from his patriarchal jurisdiction the 
transferred provinces, at once proceeded to safe- 
guard his rights by the appointment of a Vicar 
for Eastern Illyricum who should act in his 
name. Thus originated what may be called by 
anticipation the papal vicariate. 

Theodosius, on his elevation, avowed himself 
the champion ‘of that faith which Peter... 
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preached . . . and which was professed by 
Damasus, Bishop of Rome, and by Peter, Bishop 
of Alexandria.’ It is interesting to observe that 
the norm of orthodoxy herein adopted is the 
profession of certain great bishops rather than 
conciliar decree. This seems to have been quite 
characteristic of the times, and in any case 
tended to mark off the greater bishops as a 
separate and higher caste, a select and dignified 
group, in which, of course, the Bishop of Rome 
was now facile princeps. 

Early in 381, and in obedience to an imperial 
summons, the Council of Constantinople met, 
which, though in respect of its origin and 
composition Eastern in character, has passed 
into history as the second General Council of the 
Christian Church. So far as the proceedings 
at this important Council are concerned it is 
impossible here to do more than call attention 
to its third canon, wherein it was enacted that 
the Bishop of Constantinople should have place 
immediately after his brother of Rome. The 
vaison a@’étre of this enactment was manifestly 
the civil greatness of the Younger Rome; for, 
considered from a religious or a purely ecclesias- 
tical point of view, such cities as Jerusalem and 
Antioch might plausibly have preferred a strong 
claim to take precedence not of Constantinople 
merely, but even of Rome. Hence we gather 
that, at this period, all theories to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the status enjoyed by a bishop 
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was in practice determined by the civil import- 
ance of his city. 

As between Rome and Constantinople, in addi- 
tion to the historic past of the former, her bishops 
had two other points in their favour, steadfast 
orthodoxy and the absence of the Imperial Court. 
In respect of the former they compared favour- 
ably with the bishop of the younger capital, while, 
in respect of the latter, they were in no danger 
of being degraded into mere court chaplains, as 
their colleagues of Constantinople all too often 
were. Independent and orthodox, located in 
the ancient seat of empire, and Heads of a Church 
with whose founding tradition associated the 
names of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Bishops 
of Rome not unnaturally came to be looked upon 
as par excellence the successors of the Apostles ; 
and the uniqueness of their position, though 
actually the outcome of purely historical causes, 
was eventually conceived of as a divinely bestowed 
inheritance, the possession of which conferred 
upon its holders the earthly Headship of the 
Church and the Viceroyalty of the Eternal. 

Damasus ruled the Roman Church for eighteen 
years with strength and vigour. His activities 
were manifold and far-reaching. He was archi- 
tect and archaeologist and Uitiérateur. His 
letters display a sense of strength and conscious- 
ness of authority. But they are not exactly 
the letters of an autocrat, nor do they suggest 
any claim to universal ecclesiastical authority 
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on the part of the writer, though perhaps they 
may be said to point in that direction. Damasus 
was the most influential Roman bishop that 
the fourth century produced; he was in touch 
with all the more important centres of Church 
life and activity ; and by his introduction of the 
vicarial system, and in other ways, was the 
herald of a new era which was about to dawn. 
Damasus, however, was not the greatest 
Churchman in Italy. His figure is overtopped 
by that of his contemporary, Ambrose of Milan, 
who contributed more than any man of his time 
to strengthen the authority of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy as against the civil power, and to 
raise the episcopate to such a commanding posi- 
tion as it had not heretofore enjoyed. In the 
person of Ambrose the Christian bishop appeared 
as at least the equal of the Head of the State, 
and as wielding an authority limited by no politi- 
cal organization or man-made law to which even 
emperors must bow. Ambrose successfully con- 
fronted the savage Valentinian I; he inspired 
the ecclesiastical policy of Gratian, which was 
eminently favourable to the Church; in a time 
of deadly peril he became the protector of an 
Empress and of a boy-Emperor, her son, and later 
told the latter to his face that he, as a layman, 
was unfit to judge of spiritual things. Ambrose, 
when the Emperor Theodosius was in the right, 
so wrought upon him that he consented to the 
wrong, and, when he was flagrantly in the wrong, 
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brought him, the greatest sovereign of the age, 
tohis knees. These are some only of the dramatic 
chapters in Ambrose’s life which cannot here be 
told. 

Ambrose was not without both faults and limi- 
tations, but these were by comparison small, 
and cannot avail to dim the splendour of his 
fame. He it was who, beyond any that had gone 
before him, revealed the existence of a new world- 
power alongside of, if not overshadowing, the 
imperial—the spiritual power of the Church. In 
his person the Christian bishop became a great 
public official, whose advice was sought by, and 
whose opposition was a matter of apprehension 
to, senators and princes. 


CHAPTER III 
THE, RISE OF THE, PAPACY 


THE next episcopate, that of Siricius (385-98) 
witnessed the close, in favour of Christianity, 
of the last struggle of Paganism for official recog- 
nition. In this contest the Roman Bishop 
played an inconspicuous part, Ambrose being 
the real hero of the day. Siricius, however, 
was a strong prelate, and did not fail to uphold 
the dignity of his see. He was not only the 
first Bishop of Rome who formally adopted the 
title of Pope, but was also the author of the first 
admittedly genuine decretal, or letter of a Roman 
Bishop regarded as having the force of law for 
the Western Church. 

Siricius was followed by Anastasius I (398-407), 
and he, in turn, by Innocent I (402-17), the first 
of his line to whom the title Pope can with any 
propriety be applied. The position of authority 
to which Innocent attained was in part the 
creation of his own great qualities, in part of 
circumstance. 

The fateful fifth century had now come in, a 
century destined to witness some epoch-making 
changes. Elsewhere I have told the story of the 
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coming of the Goths. It is impossible to re-tell 
that story again in these pages, or to do more 
than mention how, in 403, Rome once more 
welcomed an Emperor within her gates; how, 
after the lapse of a century, she witnessed a 
triumph, a pale reflection of her former glories ; 
how, in a year, the Emperor, deeming Rome no 
longer safe, forsook her for the shelter of morass- 
girt Ravenna; how, in 408, the Gothic king 
Alaric appeared in NW. Italy, and in the autumn 
of that year was at the gates of Rome; how, at 
this crisis, despairing of imperial aid, the city 
attempted to make terms with the invader, and 
accepted a mock-emperor at his hands, whose 
fall was as sudden as his rise. But destiny was 
not so to be evaded, and in 410 Rome saw the foe 
within her walls, and underwent the horrors of 
a sack. Amid widespread ruin and the almost 
entire collapse of all civil institutions the Church 
alone remained erect, and was able, when every 
other check had broken down, to exercise a 
moderating influence upon the passions of a bar- 
barian soldiery in the wild hour of their triumph. 
For the great churches were very generally spared 
by the Goths ; and under their shadow a measure 
of security was to be found, when security there 
was none elsewhere. 

Throughout the Empire the impression made 
by the tidings of the fall of Rome was immense. 
For, since the prehistoric days of Brennus, whose 
memory was but imperfectly preser ved in legend 
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and in myth, this was the first violation of that 
proud mother-city, whence had sprung the 
mighty race which had awed and ruled the world, 
and from whose gates the ‘dread’ Hannibal 
himself, fresh from the most amazing series of 
victories that history records, had turned 
impotent away. The spell of ages was broken ; 
the unconquerable was conquered at last. Rome, 
the Spoiler of Cities, had herself become the prey 
of the spoiler, and the Ravager of the World was 
ravaged with unsparing hand. 

This startling episode marks an epoch in the 
history of the West. It made absolute the 
divorce between the historic seat of empire and 
the head quarters of the imperial administration, 
now definitely transferred to Ravenna. The 
place of secular authority thus vacated by a 
waning empire was gradually assumed by the 
waxing Papacy. 

At the period at which we have now arrived 
the succession of the Roman Bishops from the 
Prince of the Apostles was generally accepted 
as an unquestionable fact. This belief, together 
with the unique position long occupied by Rome 
among the cities of the world, secured for her 
Bishop, as by a double right, a deferential con- 
sideration unexampled elsewhere. In the West, 
of course, the Roman Church alone could boast 
an apostolic origin ; and while, in the East, there 
were great apostolic sees, the prestige of these 
last was impaired by the vicissitudes, doctrinal 
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and ecclesiastical, of which their history was full. 
By contrast with Alexandria or Antioch, Rome 
appeared as a strong rock upon which might 
beat in vain the swirling tides of changeful 
opinion. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the East became accustomed to 
look to the West for assistance in controversial 
warfare, and that of all allies the Bishop of Rome 
had come to be esteemed as the most effective 
and reliable. Early valued as an ally, the latter 
was soon by way of being regarded as something 
more, the chief judge of a kind of Supreme Court 
of Ecclesiastical Appeal, whose pronouncements 
were of the highest authority in matters alike of 
faith and discipline. 

Once seated in his Bishop’s Chair, Innocent 
lost no time in showing that he was resolved to 
neglect no opportunity of extending the authority 
of his see. Thus, in 403, we find him replying 
to a communication of Victricius, Bishop of 
Rouen, quite in the manner of a Pope, claiming 
for himself the right of decision as superior judge 
in all more important ecclesiastical cases; he 
bases his claim, however, not upon any supposed 
relationship between his chair and the Apostle 
Peter, but upon custom and conciliar decree. 
In other words, at the beginning of his pontificate 
Innocent treats his powers rather as a matter 
of Church order and public convenience than as 
one of revelation and direct divine appointment, 
Two years later, in 405, we find him addressing 
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himself to another Gallic bishop-in still loftier 
tones. 

The patriarchal chair of Constantinople was 
at this time occupied by the great John Chrysos- 
tom, whose splendid eloquence was unsparingly 
used in denunciation of pleasant vices in high 
places, whereby he soon became the object of 
intense hatred in the loftiest circles. Conspicuous 
among his enemies were the Empress Eudoxia 
and Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, by 
whose intrigues the great preacher was twice 
deposed, and in 404 dragged into exile. Innocent 
meanwhile had received letters from Chrysostom 
and Theophilus, both of whom were eager to 
enlist his support. With that of Innocent 
Chrysostom associated the names of the Bishops 
of Milan and of Aquileia, whose intervention he 
desires to effect the convocation of a General 
Council which should thoroughly sift the whole 
matter. His letter therefore implies that, as he 
conceived it, in a General Council, and not in 
the Bishop of Rome, resided the supreme power 
of ecclesiastical administration. Chrysostom, 
moreover, was an upholder of the right of private 
judgement, and looked to resolve doubtful ques- 
tions respecting matters of faith by reference to 
the teaching of Scripture, and not by the ise 
dixit of the Bishop of Rome. 

On receipt of these communications Innocent 
showed some hesitation to commit himself 
irrevocably to either side; as though not quite 
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certain of his authority, he hesitated lest he should 
push it too far, and perhaps encounter a check. 
His indecision, however, did not last long, and he 
speedily wrote to the clergy and people of 
Constantinople, asserting the innocence of the 
exiled Patriarch, that his supplanter Arsacius 
was no true bishop, and that the only remedy 
for what was amiss lay in a General Council, 
with the convocation of which he charged himself. 
Conscious of the limits of his own effective 
authority, Innocent at the same time appealed, 
through the Western Emperor Honorius, to his 
colleague Arcadius, but without result. His 
efforts thus came to nothing and Chrysostom was 
left to his fate. 

In relation to this painful episode Innocent 
displayed both dignity and moderation. His 
tone throughout is distinctly less self-assertive 
than that which he adopted in addressing the 
bishops of Gaul ; his letter to Chrysostom is that 
of equal to equal. A certain measure of 
authority he does certainly claim, declaring 
Chrysostom’s deposition to be illegal, and in sub- 
stance if not in form deposing the prelate by 
whom he had been supplanted. This, however, 
he does, not as law-giver but as an exponent 
of the law, always referring to a General Council 
as the one authority competent to deal with 
the matter in a final way. 

It is a far cry from Constantinople to Spain, 
and it could not but add to Innocent’s sense of 
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the greatness of his place, that alike upon the 
eastern frontier and the western verge of Europe 
his intervention was courted and his aid eagerly 
sought. The Church in Spain was threatened 
with a schism, owing to acute differences of opinion 
as to the treatment of returning heretics. The 
Council of Toledo (399) having failed to effect 
a settlement, a Spanish bishop Hilary at last 
bethought himself of invoking the aid of the 
Bishop of Rome. This he did apparently upon 
his own initiative; Innocent, however, chose 
to regard him as the representative of the bishops 
who had taken part in the late Council, to whom 
collectively he addressed a letter in the tone of 
a Justice of Appeal, though, with admirable 
prudence, he forbore to obtrude the authority 
of his See—an illustration of that union of oppor- 
tunism and discretion which had contributed not 
a little to advance papal power and prestige. 
That the Bishop of Rome was by this time a 
very important political personage may be inferred 
from the fact that Innocent was called upon to 
attempt to stay—though without success, as 
events fell out—the march of Alaric upon Rome. 
As already intimated, the Roman See was not 
a little beholden to the Goth, who all unwittingly 
contributed to save its occupant from becoming 
a mere court chaplain, as his colleague of Con- 
stantinople too often was. By the same hand, 
moreover, was painted the dark background 
which but served to throw out with brighter 
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lustre the glory of St. Peter’s Chair. For while 
thrones tottered, and civil authority was but an 
empty name, the seat of God’s high-priest abode 
in strength; and on the failure of the imperial 
power to afford protection, the spiritual power 
which he represented did avail to place some 
check upon the excesses of a barbarian soldiery 
drunk with victory and wine. Among the 
magnates of the stricken city her Bishop stood 
alone, her foremost citizen; and in his person, 
if at all, her imperial traditions must henceforth 
find expression. 

The political circumstances of this troubled 
time thus favoured the extension of the authority 
of the Bishop of Rome; and in the sphere of 
Christian thought a potent influence also wrought 
in the same direction. Taking as his starting- 
point the fall of Rome, the great Augustine, 
shortly after that event, was working out in detail 
his vast conception of the City of God upon earth. 
This ‘ city ’ was to all intents and purposes identi- 
fied with the Church, represented by a sacerdotal 
caste, subject to an autocracy of bishops, and 
steward of the means of grace. Of this ‘ city,’ 
to a westerner, at all events, the official head 
could hardly be other than the Bishop of Rome— 
a point which the writer himself does not seem 
to have altogether overlooked. 

That Innocent’s claims underwent a gradual 
development may be seen by reference to his 
correspondence. One distinct step forward, for 
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instance, he took within three years of the fall 
of Rome. Though the matter in question—the 
date upon which the Easter of 414 should be 
observed—may appear trivial enough, it afforded 
Innocent the opportunity of acting as a true Pope, 
laying his commands upon a Provincial Council 
with intent to make it the mouthpiece of his will. 
In the following year we find him rebuking the 
Macedonian Bishops because they had dared 
to consult him a second time with reference to 
certain matters upon which he had already given 
a decision. His tone was that of a supreme judge, 
whose verdict, once given, admitted of no recon- 
sideration. A year later still, Innocent wrote 
to the effect that wide patriarchal jurisdiction 
pertained to Antioch, not because of the civil 
status of the city, but because St. Peter had tem- 
porarily occupied that See before establishing 
his chair at Rome. In other words, the Petrine 
prerogative of the Roman Bishops is now taking 
shape in the mind of Innocent, who, in 416, 
explicitly based his claim to authority on the 
bequest of the Prince of the Apostles. 

The Pelagian heresy, which was of the nature 
of a reaction from the official ecclesiasticism of 
the Augustinian doctrine, had in the meantime 
been causing considerable trouble, more especially 
in Africa. In this latter province two Councils 
had been held with reference to the matter, and 
a request for his condemnation of the objection- 
able views sent to the Pope. These appeals 
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Innocent construed as expressive of a larger 
measure of dependence upon the Roman See 
than his correspondents would have been willing 
to admit. In his reply the Pope availed himself 
of the opportunity to enlarge upon the authority 
appertaining ‘ to the See from which all episcopal 
authority was derived.’ This assertion of his 
prerogative Innocent rendered the more palatable 
by declaring against Pelagius. He was, however, 
astute enough to refrain from passing any opinion, 
pending further information, upon the attitude 
of the Easterns to the question in dispute, which 
was by no means in accord with that of the 
Africans. He did, however, rebuke in the tone 
of an official superior Bishop John of Jerusalem, 
on account of some disorders, attributed to 
Pelagian hate, which had taken place within 
his jurisdiction. 

In the spring of 417 Innocent died after a 
memorable reign of fifteen years. He had fixed, 
if he did not exactly open up, the line of develop- 
ment by which the Roman See ultimately attained 
to an almost universal sovereignty. Indications 
are not wanting that, during his pontificate, a 
change was taking place in the character of the 
Roman claims. We have observed, for instance, 
that in the year following his elevation, although 
he spoke with authority, Innocent justified 
himself for doing so by a conciliar decree. But 
by 415, as pointed out above, he placed the 
Petrine idea well to the fore, and a year later 
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exercised his authority as the heir of St. Peter. 
The theoretical basis of pontificial authority 
had thus in his hands undergone a change 
which rendered that authority a holier thing. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that this great 
Pontiff found an episcopate in Rome, and left a 
papacy. 

Innocent’s successor Zosimus (417-18) was from 
the first involved in the Pelagian controversy. 
Of Greek extraction, the point at issue did not 
perhaps appeal to the new Pope as it appealed 
to the Western mind; at all events he readily 
accepted the question-begging confessions of 
Pelagius and Coelestius, and informed the African 
bishops that the accused had justified their 
position. Zosimus, departing from the tradi- 
tional policy of his Chair, which had been one of 
the great secrets of its strength, thus threw 
himself counter to the whole trend of Western 
opinion, and forthwith rudely discovered on 
how uncertain a foundation his authority rested. 

A vigorous correspondence with the Africans 
followed. In March, 418, Zosimus addressed a 
letter to the Carthaginian Council, in which, for 
all his assumption of the loftiest tone of authority, 
he began to show signs of climbing down. 

Some six weeks later an African Council was in 
session at Carthage. Not only did the assembled 
bishops reassert their views, but determined to 
exclude from their communion ‘ whoever appeals 
to a court beyond sea,’ in other words, to Rome, 
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thus openly set at defiance. To this extreme 
step they had been impelled by the affair of 
Apiarius, a deposed African priest, who had 
carried his case to the Bishop of Rome, who, 
without inquiry, had taken the appellant under 
his protection and demanded his restoration. 
To this ill-considered judgement—and how ill- 
considered it was the subsequent confession of 
Apiarius made manifest—the Africans were not 
minded to defer. To their protests Zosimus 
replied by the dispatch of legates and by threats, 
claiming that the Nicene Canons conferred upon 
the Roman Bishop the right of final decision 
in all matters of dispute. The Africans retorted 
that they could not discover any such canons— 
the canons in question were, in fact, not Nicene, 
but Sardican. The dispute was still in progress 
when Zosimus passed away. 

These transactions are most instructive, for 
they make clear that the power of these earliest 
Popes was in a very indeterminate condition. 
It might be treated as a reality when it was con- 
venient so to do, but it was liable to be set aside 
as an unwarranted encroachment upon such 
occasions as its exercise promised to be an incon- 
venience. 

So far as his relation to the Pelagian trouble 
was concerned, Zosimus was speedily brought 
to book by the issue of an imperial rescript order- 
ing the banishment of Pelagius and his 
adherents. For all his high talk, Zosimus was 
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cowed, declared publicly against his erstwhile 
protégés, and sent forth a letter condemning 
their views to all the Bishops of Christendom. 
This was an admission on the part of the Pope 
that the final de facto authority even in eccle- 
siastical matters still resided elsewhere than in 
Rome. 

Zosimus was unfortunate also in his dealings 
with Gaul, in which province the Church was 
embarrassed by the rivalries of its leading bishops 
and the lack of any generally recognized supreme 
authority. Patroclus of Arles, eager for recog- 
nition as Primate of Gaul, appealed to the Pope, 
who responded by declaring the Metropolitan 
of Arles as his Vicar, at the same time asserting 
his authority as such over Vienne and the two 
Narbonnes. Rome had spoken, but the case 
was far from being at an end when the troubled 
pontificate of Zosimus closed. 

Short as his pontificate had been, that most 
maladroit of Popes had done all that in him lay 
to undo the work of his great predecessor ; and 
by his hasty and ill-considered action to show how 
unsubstantial was the foundation upon which 
as yet rested the power of the self-styled successor 
of St. Peter. His authority was, in fact, effective 
just in so far as he gave expression to current 
Western thought ; and farther than that it did 
not extend. 

On the death of Zosimus, Rome for the third 
time witnessed an outbreak of bitter party strife, 
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owing to the rivalry, as candidates for St. Peter’s 
Chair, of Archdeacon Eulalius and Presbyter 
Boniface, in favour of whom the contest even- 
tually terminated. The first thought of Pope 
Boniface I (419-22) on taking possession of his 
See was to guard against the recurrence of such 
a conflict as had cast its shadow upon his own 
election. At his suggestion the Emperor 
Honorius issued an edict to the effect that in the 
event of a disputed election, the rival candidates 
should both alike be disqualified and give 
place to a third upon whom all suffrages might 
unite. 

Fresh from the turmoil of his election, Boniface 
was confronted by the task of unravelling the 
ecclesiastical entanglement which his predecessor 
had bequeathed to him. The Africans were 
much estranged from Rome by the unfortunate 
character of their intercourse with the late Pope. 
Boniface was anxious to restore a good under- 
standing, and, in his handling of the case of 
another peccant African cleric, his caution and 
tact contributed not a little to heal the unhappy 
breach of good relations; though the Africans 
could not forbear to declare themselves indepen- 
dent of all external control. 

Boniface’s method and policy in dealing with 
Gaul made manifest his determination to main- 
tain discipline, and to insist upon strict adherence 
to the Nicene decrees. Hence he did not scruple 
openly to reverse the judgement of his predecessor 
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with reference to the supreme jurisdiction of Arles, 
as contrary to the canons of the Church. In his 
correspondence with Illyricum the same features 
may be observed, and also his resolution to 
uphold the supremacy of his See in that quarter, 
in doing which moreover he displayed some 
diplomatic skill, unobtrusively scoring an advan- 
tage over his brother of Constantinople. 

It is interesting to observe that Boniface 
adopted a somewhat different attitude in his 
letters to Gaul from that which reveals itself 
in his Illyrian correspondence. In the former 
he falls back upon conciliar authority and the 
regulations of the Fathers; in the latter, how- 
ever, he rests his authority upon a higher and 
more personal ground, making continual mention 
of St. Peter, whom he claims to represent, and 
not sparing to enlarge upon the high prerogative 
of the Apostolic See. A partial explanation of 
this may perhaps be found in the somewhat 
differing relationships in which the writer, as 
Bishop of Rome, stood to the provinces in ques- 
tion. But in addressing both alike he avoids 
anything in the way of blatant assertion of 
authority, which he prefers to take for granted 
as beyond dispute. This calm assurance is 
impressive and affords a suggestive indication 
of the growing power of the Papacy. 

Celestine I (422-32) shortly after his elevation. 
received an appeal from no less a person thai 
Augustine as to the case of Anthony of Fussala. 
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An appeal from such a quarter cannot but have 
deepened his sense of the extent of his authority ; 
though a second African letter with reference to 
the still unsettled affair of Apiarius must have 
occasioned less happy reflections. But, be that 
as it may, in his correspondence with Gaul and 
Illyricum, Celestine expressed himself in the tone 
of a master, and, if he did not explicably assert 
the authority of his Chair, certainly took it for 
granted. 

From the British Church, disturbed by the 
spread of Pelagian views, Celestine also received 
an appeal—an appeal, however, in the first 
instance addressed to the Gallic episcopate. 
In 429 Germanus crossed over to Britain as the 
accredited envoy of the Pope. Two years later 
Celestine laid his hand upon Ireland. For by 
his consecration of Palladius—shortly followed 
by the more famous Patrick— as the first Bishop 
of the Irish, that remote island was brought 
within the ecclesiastical system of the West, 
and henceforth looked to the Roman Chair as 
the highest spiritual authority in Christendom. 

With the doctrinal questions involved in the 
Nestorian Controversy, by this time threatening 
the peace of the Christian East, we are not here 
directly concerned. It must therefore suffice 
to give the merest indication as to what the 
trouble was about. The Patriarchs Nestorius 
of Constantinople and Cyril of Alexandria were 
the principals to the dispute. The question at 
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issue was as to the real nature of the Person 
of Christ. The Alexandrians, without actually 
denying the duality of natures in Christ, con- 
ceived of the human as being little more than an 
accident of the divine—Mary might. therefore 
be described as Theotokos, or mother of God. 
Against this view Nestorius sought to preserve 
the full deity and full humanity of the Redeemer, 
but only by a sacrifice of any real union between 
the two—Mary might indeed be Chvistotokos, 
but not more than that. Cyril, quick to seize 
the opportunity of discrediting his one serious 
rival for the primacy of the East, publicly branded 
Nestorius as a heretic and a disturber of the 
peace. 

Accuser and accused were alike anxious to 
secure the powerful support of the Roman See ; 
and Celestine saw, not without secret gratifica- 
tion, the two greatest prelates of the East as 
suppliants on the steps of his Chair, when their 
respective letters came to hand. The letter 
of Nestorius was in Greek, and thus required 
translation, and its tone was one of equality ; 
while that of Cyril was not only done into Latin, 
but was deferential, though not servile. This 
was probably in 430. 

Celestine now felt compelled to intervene, 
but declined to be hurried. It was only after 
some months’ consideration that a Roman Synod 
was assembled, at which the feeling went against 
the accused. This we learn from four letters 
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written by the Pope condemning the views of 
Nestorius, who further was warned that, unless 
within ten days a recantation were forthcoming, 
he would incur the penalty of excommunication. 
If this last course should prove necessary, Cyril 
was instructed to act for the Pope, to make such 
arrangements as might be required, though 
extreme measures were if possible to be avoided. 
Thus, for the first time, did a Roman Bishop 
undertake to determine the orthodox position 
in a matter of doctrinal controversy. Celestine 
opened a new chapter in the dogmatic action 
of the Roman Chair. 

When by imperial authority a General Council 
was summoned to assemble in Ephesus to delib- 
erate upon the whole question, the papal sentence 
fell into abeyance—an interesting sidelight upon 
the limitation to which the authority of the 
incipient papacy was still subject. As the open- 
ing day of the Council drew near, Celestine was 
once more busy with his pen—in favour of mild 
measures, be it said to his honour. On May 8 
he handed a paper of instructions to the delegates 
who were to represent him at the Council. The 
latter were advised that they should consult 
with and support Cyril, yet, avoiding controversy, 
maintain a position of aloofness from parties— 
a delicate hint perhaps that he whom they 
represented was above party. In his letter to 
the Council, beyond expressing a hope that the 
assembled Fathers will assent to his decision as 
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conducive to the security of the Church, Celestine 
does not obtrude his authority ; while in that 
to the Emperor he gives a silent acquiescence 
to the quashing of his own sentence by imperial 
authority. 

Amid scenes of violence little creditable to the 
Christian name, and without awaiting the 
arrival of the Roman legates and of Patriarch 
John of Antioch and his companions, the Council 
of Ephesus was formally opened on June 22, 431. 
Cyril presided; as, with the exception of the 
defendant, he was the only great patriarch present 
on the opening day, this seemed to be quite in 
order, yet in fact the place of the leading counsel 
for the prosecution was anywhere rather than 
in the president’s chair. 

Nestorius vainly pleaded that nothing should 
be done before the arrival of the Patriarch John, 
while the members of the Council who supported 
this not unreasonable request were promptly 
ejected, and a ‘rump’ Council proceeded forth- 
with to the deposition of the second prelate of 
Christendom. Of the arrival of John, and 
his Conciliabulum, it is needless to speak ; nor 
need it be described how the angry Patriarchs of 
Antioch and Alexandria anathematized and 
deposed each other. It needs only to be added 
that the Roman legates, after some remarks as 
to the authority of the Pope, in the name of the 
latter solemnly pronounced sentence of excom- 
munication and deposition against Nestorius— 
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a sentence finally ratified, though not without 
some hesitation, by the Emperor. 

As Pope, Celestine was not markedly aggressive 
or self-assertive, but his passing references to 
the responsibilities of his office indicate clearly 
enough that the claims of his Chair were by no 
means in abeyance: He did, moreover, as we 
have already had occasion to observe, advance 
those claims by one definite step, thus gaining 
kudos out of a controversy which rendered inse- 
cure the patriarchal chairs of Antioch and Alex- 
andria, and overturned that of Constantinople. 
But, even so, Celestine did not pass entirely 
free from censure; and the contemporary 
historian Socrates complains that, during his 
incumbency, the Apostolic See ‘ degenerated 
into its present state of secular dominion.’ 

Of Sixtus III (432-40) it may be mentioned 
that there is an ill-attested story closely resem- 
bling that already told about Marcellinus. Sixtus 
being accused of a fault, and a Council having 
been called to consider the matter, the Emperor 
Valentinian III is represented as having acknow- 
ledged before the assembled Fathers that the 
Pope could be judged by no man. Sixtus was 
therefore called upon to pronounce sentence in 
his own Case, 

Sixtus was a busy builder. To celebrate the 
final collapse of Nestorianism he restored the 
basilica of Liberius, dedicating it to the ‘ Mother 
of God ’—perhaps the first instance upon which 
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a Roman church was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. 

Like his predecessor, Sixtus in a quiet way 
upheld the authority of his Chair. Perhaps his 
most noteworthy contribution to the growing 
claims of the Papacy is to be found in one of his 
Illyrian letters, in which he explicitly sets his 
own authority above that of a General Council. 
Of such a claim as this we have no earlier recorded 
instance. It was, however, a presage of the 
things to come. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PAPACY IN BEING: LEO I 


LzEo the Great (440-61) had already made a great 
reputation before he was called to sit in St. Peter’s 
Chair. The times were evil, and the interests 
of Church and State alike demanded that a 
strong man should be selected for the Headship 
of the Roman Church. Such a man was Leo I, 
who was destined to write his name upon the page 
of history as one of the very greatest of his line, 
at once theologian and thinker, ecclesiastic 
and statesman. The mantle of Innocent I, 
together with a double portion of his power, 
had fallen upon the shoulders of the New Pope. 
It was well that this should be the case; for, 
in the West the Empire, hard pressed by the 
barbarian advance, was already tottering to its 
fall, and in the East the forces of decay were 
already at work; while as for the Church, the 
barbarians, Arian in their belief, encompassed 
her with an atmosphere of heresy, and theological 
differences within the fold produced all the ele- 
ments of discord and unrest. 

Leo’s correspondence bears witness to his con- 
ception of the authority inherent in his office. 
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He is Peter, who alone is the rock and foundation 
of the Church, the Warden of the Celestial Gate, 
and the pattern and the source of all ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Strictly orthodox himself, it was inevitable 
that such a man should be, sooner or later, at 
issue with pretty nearly all the heresies then 
afflicting the Church. Behind him stood the 
Emperor Valentinian III, as plainly appeared 
when Leo became involved in the first cause 
célébre of his pontificate, his controversy with 
Hilary of Arles, a prelate second only to himself. 

Hilary appears to have regarded himself as 
possessed of patriarchal rather than mere metro- 
politan authority, as being in some sort Primate 
of all Gaul. Freely exercising extra-provincial 
authority, Hilary deposed Bishop Celidonius of 
Besancon, who fled to Rome. Hilary followed, 
and talked to the Pope in a way little to his 
liking. Celidonius was restored, and Hilary 
fled, followed by a papal sentence depriving 
him of his metropolitan authority, while a sugges- 
tion was sent on to the Gallic Church that an 
ancient bishop Leontius should, on the ground of 
seniority, enjoy a sort of primacy in Gaul. That 
Hilary may have been somewhat high-handed 
in his methods is not unlikely, that he did not 
underrate his authority is certain. But, what- 
ever his faults, that he was arbitrarily dealt 
with, is hardly open to question. The proper 
tribunal to have dealt with his case was a 
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Gallic Council lawfully assembled. This Leo 
ignored, and his handling of the case was 
such that one cannot but feel that the great 
Pontiff must bear a heavier burden of blame than 
the prelate whom he condemned. In his relation 
with Hilary, Leo perhaps shows at his worst. 
His judgement, however, was reinforced by one 
more potent still. 

On July 8, 445, came forth an imperial edict :— 
A Holy Council—so, vaguely enough, it runs— 
has confirmed the primacy of the Apostolic See 
from regard to the merit of St. Peter and the 
dignity of the City of Rome ; so that none should 
dare to do aught unpermitted by her authority. 
Hilary was denounced; and he and others 
warned that ‘it shall not be lawful for bishops in 
Gaul and elsewhere to do aught without the 
authority of the Pope, whose enactments shall 
be laws for all. If any bishop, summoned for 
trial by the Pope, neglect to attend, he shall be 
compelled to appearance by the Governor of the 
province to which he belongs.’ 

Leo had scored a real success. The heir of 
the Fisherman, whose absolutism thus became 
part of the laws of the Empire, now seemed to 
sit but little lower than the heir of Caesar. Peter 
and Augustus had agreed together to share 
the lordship of the world. This celebrated edict 
may be regarded as the true starting-point of 
the medieval papacy. 

Leo’s autocratic temper comes out clearly 
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enough in his correspondence with Illyricum 
and Africa, yet at times he knew how to defer 
to the judgement of others; as, for instance, 
when he surrendered the Roman reckoning, 
in fixing the date of Easter 444, in favour of that 
of Alexandria; though shortly afterwards, by 
way of restoring the balance, we find him remind- 
ing the new Patriarch Dioscorus that the practice 
of Alexandria must conform to that of Rome. 

Up to this point we have been, for the more 
part, concerned with Leo’s activities in the West ; 
but by this time a new field for papal intervention 
was being thrown open in the East by theological 
controversy. 

Foremost among the opponents of Nestorius 
had been Patriarch Cyril of Alexandria, whose 
teaching was exaggerated by the monkish party 
almost to the point of a denial of the existence of 
two natures in Christ after the Incarnation. 
Of this party Archimandrite Eutyches, of Con- 
stantinople, had become the mouthpiece, and was 
fast becoming the storm-centre of new theological 
strife. Bishop Eusebius, of Dorylaeum, brought 
matters to a head by standing forward as the 
accuser of Eutyches, whom he forced to the 
dangerous admission that ‘Christ was of two 
natures before the union, but after the union 
I acknowledge one,’ whereupon the latter was 
promptly cut off from communion with the 
Church. 

So far Leo had not been involved; but now, 
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both alike eager to enlist his support, Patriarch 
Flavian and Eutyches referred the matter to 
him, while the Emperor also addressed to him a 
letter on the subject. Though as a matter of 
course he claimed the right of final pronounce- 
ment, Leo did not commit himself one way or the 
other until some four months later, when (June, 
449) he dispatched a letter which has attained 
literary immortality as the Tome of Leo. 
Formally addressed to Flavian, it was in reality 
a pronouncement upon the question at issue, 
intended for the Church at large, and more parti- 
cularly a manual of instruction for the General 
Council about to meet at Ephesus. 

It was significant, that, in the case of a con- 
troversy that hardly touched the West, it was 
left for the Bishop of Rome to put forth a state- 
ment of the faith which was generally accepted 
as authoritative. But it should not be overlooked 
that, while the position of the writer lent force to 
the work of his pen, the latter by its own intrinsic 
worth not only won its way but contributed to 
raise both the person and the office of its author. 
The Tome was not by any means the whole of 
Leo’s correspondence on this question, throughout 
which he consistently took it for granted that he 
himself was the one authoritative exponent of 
Christian doctrine. 

‘The Council, which met at Ephesus on 
August 8, almost at once resolved itself into a 
partisan assembly. The Tome was laid aside 
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unread ; and, amida scene of tumult and coercion 
encouraged from the Chair, which was occupied 
by Dioscorus, Eutyches was reinstated and 
Flavian condemned. A brave protest was made 
by Legate Hilary, who succeeded in escaping, 
while Flavian, less fortunate, was so maltreated 
that he died a few days later. 

Leo’s indignation knew no bounds. The 
assembly at Ephesus he described as a Robbers’ 
Conclave ; and earnestly besought the Emperor 
that a new Council might be assembled in Italy 
to revise its proceedings. Theodosius, however, 
was deaf to all entreaty, and issued an edict 
confirming the Acts of the late Council. To 
Flavian’s successor Anatolius, Leo wrotein peremp- 
tory terms, bidding him read the Tome, and make 
public profession of his orthodoxy to the Church 
in general and to the Apostolic See in particular. 
Dioscorus, in the meantime, had persuaded or 
coerced ten bishops into signing a document, 
which excommunicated the Bishop of Rome, 
when the death of Theodosius in July, 450, 
completely changed the aspect of affairs. — 

The accession of the orthodox sovereigns, 
Pulcheria and Marcian, wrought an immediate 
change in the balance of parties. Eutyches 
was removed from Constantinople, the exiled 
adherents of Flavian were recalled. Leo’s 
desire for a new Council also strangely cooled 
—a fact which the change of circumstances may 
at any rate in part explain. Such Council might 
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now appear to be needless, and the peril of a 
violent reaction real. Under the former circum- 
stances it might have appeared necessary, in the 
interests of orthodoxy, to face this risk; but 
there was now no occasion to do so in view of 
the changed conditions. Leo, moreover, had 
given his judgement upon the points in debate, 
and if, as now appeared possible, he could bring 
it about that his pronouncement should be 
accepted as final, apart from conciliar confirma- 
tion, it would be a striking success for that papal 
policy in Church government which lay very 
near his heart. He did, in fact, before the meet- 
ing of the Council which was, in spite of his known 
desire, shortly to be called together, urge upon 
the Emperor not to treat the doctrinal question 
as still open. Leo seems also to have been appre- 
hensive that an Eastern Council might be disposed 
to equate the Patriarch of Constantinople with 
himself—the very thing which did actually come 
to pass. 

On October 8, 451, the Council met at 
Chalcedon. Whatever his own feeling with 
regard to its convocation, Leo at the very outset 
scored a point, inasmuch as what amounted to 
the formal ecclesiastical presidency was conceded 
to his legates, who opened proceedings with a 
demand for the withdrawal of Dioscorus—a 
demand not fully complied with. There was, 
however, but little hesitation as to the deposition 
of Dioscorus, which was effected in due course, 
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The Tome was read ; but, so far from being treated 
as an ex cathedrdé utterance, it was subjected to 
criticism, and only accepted in substance after 
detailed consideration. 

Of other matters dealt with at the Council of 
Chalcedon we need only mention here the pass- 
ing of the famous twenty-eighth canon, in the 
absence and in spite of the protest of Leo’s repre- 
sentatives, By this canon the imperial See of 
New Rome received substantive patriarchal 
rank, equal rights with, and precedence imme- 
diately after that of Old Rome. What this 
canon really implied was that the ecclesiastical 
status of a bishop was in fact determined by the 
civil greatness of the city in which his chair was 
set—a point of view fundamentally opposed to 
that of the Pope, who claimed to be what he 
was on a distinctly higher ground, as successor 
of the Prince of the Apostles, the one only rock 
upon which anything stable could be built up. 
Leo was desperately annoyed ; and in his letters 
to Marcian, Pulcheria, and above all to Anatolius, 
made no attempt to hide his indignation. He 
made delay about confirmation of jthe Acts 
of the Council, until a strongly worded 
letter from the Emperor induced him so far to 
reconsider his position as to confirm the doctrinal 
decisions of Chalcedon. But all papal reserva- 
tions notwithstanding, the offending canon, for 
all practical purposes, held good from this time 
forward. 
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While Leo had been thus busied with Eastern 
doctrinal disputes, troubles of another kind were 
looming dark upon the horizon nearer home. 
The Huns, fresh from a great reverse in Gaul, 
sustained upon almost the very spot at which a 
check was cried to the onrush of the Huns of 
our day, burst into Italy, and in 452 Rome lay 
defenceless before them. The imperial armies 
could effect no salvation, and at the instance of 
the Emperor the Pope confronted Attila. What 
the imperial armies could not do, the unarmed 
Leo did. Though other considerations doubt- 
less also affected Attila, it is hardly too much to 
say that by sheer moral force he conquered 
the conqueror; certainly to him it was mainly 
due that the Scourge of God consented to leave 
Italy. The personal prestige of Leo and the 
influence of his Chair were, of course, immeasur- 
ably enhanced by this great success. The head 
of the Roman Church had become more than the 
peer of generals and senators—the buttress of 
a throne and the warden of an empire’s destinies. 

Some three years later the Vandal Genseric 
was master of Rome. Again Leo stood forth 
as the protector of the capital; and though but 
imperfectly successful, his intervention did so 
far avail as to avert therefrom the horrors of 
fire and sword—a real mitigation of the disaster 
which had befallen the city. Thus a second time 
the prestige of the Papacy was heightened as that 
of the Empire fell. 
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Nothing perhaps reveals more clearly Leo’s 
greatness of mind than that during these tumul- 
tuous years, crowded as they were with political 
activities, his grasp upon ecclesiastical affairs 
was not for one moment relaxed. Even while 
he stood forth as the bulwark of a tottering 
throne, he could calmly take steps to guard the 
pulpit against invasion by the layman or the 
monk. The Eutychian reaction in Palestine, 
Constantinople, and Cappadocia was not suffered 
to pass unchallenged by the indefatigable Pope. 

Much more serious were the happenings in 
Alexandria, in which city there was much 
suspicion that the Patriarch Dioscorus had been 
degraded at Chalcedon in the interests of a 
renascent Nestorianism. The new Patriarch 
Proterius was but ill received, riot and intrigue 
held carnival around his Chair, until at length by 
the brutal violence of Timothy, ‘the Cat,’ the luck- 
less Archbishop was done to death. Timothy 
then seated himself in the blood-bespattered 
patriarchal throne, only in his turn to be dragged 
therefrom by imperial power. 

The Alexandrian trouble was a matter of much 
anxiety to Leo, though in relation thereto he 
succeeded in exercising no very commanding 
authority ; nor did he effect anything which con- 
tributed greatly to enhance the prestige of his 
Chair, though, of course, as occasion offered, 
he was not backward to insist upon the dogmatic 
authority of his Tome, which he supplemented 
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with a further letter, addressed to the Emperor 
Leo, not infrequently referred to as the Second 
Tome. 

Though there is much else in the extended 
correspondence of this great Pope upon which 
it would be interesting to dwell, it must suffice 
to say that the writer’s sense of his own authority 
emerges strikingly in his letters to the greater 
prelates, whom he addresses in tones which imply 
that he regarded even a Patriarch of Antioch or 
Alexandria as subordinate, if not subject to him- 
self. We may observe also that he set his 
imprimatur upon, if he did not exactly originate, 
usages which pointed in the direction of clerical 
celibacy, and was the first to give official recog- 
nition to private confession as an ecclesiastical 
institution. 

The fact that in his later correspondence Leo 
makes no mention of the Western throne may 
be explained by the political confusion of the 
West. Robbed of all real independence, a play- 
thing in barbarian hands, the Western imperium 
—its ruin sealed by Majorian’s violent death— 
was in the last stage of dissolution when, in 
autumn, 461, Leo laid aside his burden and went 
his way. He had lived to see orthodoxy trium- 
phant, and peace restored to the Church. He 
had lived also to see the State degraded, and 
brought face to face with ruin. This contrast 
suggested to many thoughtful minds that earthly 
thrones might totter to their fall, whereas the 
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Chair of Peter, firm-set by the very hand of God, 
was destined to remain a seat of authority until 
the consummation of all things. 

In the person of Leo the primacy of the Roman 
Chair received acknowledgement in the highest 
quarters, as witness the imperial edict of 445, 
and the docility with which the greater prelates, 
Hilary excepted, consented to be treated as if 
they were but little more than Vicars of the Pope. 
His ascription to himself of the Headship of 
the Church seems to have been allowed to pass 
unchallenged, even though he ventured so far 
as to describe repudiation of his authority as 
spiritual suicide, a thrusting of oneself into hell. 
His authority was at least co-ordinate with, 
if not superior to, that of a General Council itself ; 
the canons of Constantinople, enacted two genera- 
tions before, had not, he contended, been brought 
to the notice of the Apostolic See, and were in 
consequence invalid. On the other hand, one 
may observe that the General Council held during 
his pontificate was not merely unbidden by him, 
but in opposition to his wish. His imprimatur 
upon its proceedings, none the less, was deemed 
to be necessary to complete its work ; yet when 
he hesitated to give the imprimatur asked for, 
it was practically wrung from him by imperial 
command. 

Leo exercised authority in every part of 
Christendom. In Italy and Africa his power was 
absolute, in Spain it was great, in Gaul perhaps 
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rather less than complete. Even in the East, 
though perhaps hardly so markedly, Leo acted 
as supreme Head of the Church. At Chalcedon it 
fell to him to put forth the form of sound doctrine ; 
at the same time it ought not to be overlooked 
that he made no claim to dogmatic infallibility, 
nor was his pronouncement treated as being 
above criticism. 

The distraction and disunion of the Church 
rendered the acceptance of such claims as the 
foregoing the more easy. A strong hand was 
manifestly needed to restore some measure of 
unity, and to bring order out of doctrinal chaos. 
At the critical moment the Roman Church had 
at her head one who could rise to the opportunity 
thus presented, and give the guidance that the 
Church required. His success was at any rate 
in part due to the fact that he was the man of 
his time. Leo was a true Pope, in whom, as in 
none before him, found expression that vast con- 
ception of an autocratic spiritual monarchy, 
vested in the successors of St. Peter by a right 
divine, which was eventually to take concrete 
form in the Sovereign Papacy of the Middle Ages 


CHAPTER V 
THE EARLIER PAPACY 


THE period which elapsed between the passing 
of Leo and the advent of Gregory the Great may 
be regarded as the golden age of the Eastern 
Empire, which attained its culminating point 
under Justinian (527-65). It witnessed also 
the collapse of the Empire in the West (476), 
which, nominally reunited to the Eastern throne, 
actually passed under Teutonic rule. 

As might have been anticipated from the 
spirit which he displayed as Roman legate at the 
Robber Council, Hilary (461-71) as Pope effec- 
tively asserted his authority alike in Gaul, where 
metropolitan jealousies rendered such assertion 
the more easy, and in Spain; while his vigorous 
war against abuses made manifest his intention 
to maintain discipline nearer home. His 
successor Simplicius (468-83) was much pre- 
occupied by the theological shufflings and 
patriarchal claims of Acacius of Constantinople, 
while the Orient generally caused him no small 
anxiety. For the party of reaction against 
the decrees of Chalcedon, which attributed to 
our Lord but one composite mature—hence 
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described as Monophysite—at this time became 
particularly active. The controversy thus occa- 
sioned, the Emperor Zeno sought to settle by the 
promulgation, in 482, of his Henotikon, or Edict 
of Union, to which Acacius dutifully consented 
to subscribe. Simplicius, however, stood firm 
for the orthodox tradition, but died leaving the 
dispute unsettled. 

Still more uncompromising was the attitude 
of Felix III (483-92), whose first act as Pope 
was to repudiate the Henotikon, at the same 
time addressing to Acacius a strongly worded 
remonstrance, in which he did not scruple to put 
in his own mouth the ipisstma verba of Christ. 
This letter having effected nothing, the Pope 
forthwith pronounced sentence of deposition 
against the Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
replied in kind, and ‘the ban of Rome was 
encountered by the ban of Constantinople.’ 
Thus originated a schism which remained 
unhealed for more than a generation. 

The East had cried check! to the Pope, who 
was moreover made to feel that his authority 
was subject to limitation even in the West, for 
Odoacer, Roman Patrician and barbarian King, 
enforced his claim to sanction the election of 
the Bishop of Rome. Undaunted by these set- 
backs, Felix boldly claimed absolute authority 
for his see as the metropolis of Christendom, and 
for himself as Vicar of Christ. 

Even more pronounced was the position 
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assumed by Gelasius I (492-96), who contended 
that the co-operation of a Council was unnecessary 
to the Pope, who was entitled to pronounce all 
ecclesiastical sentences on his sole authority, 
and in his own name. As for the twenty-eighth 
canon of Chalcedon, he boldly affirmed that the 
findings of every Council must be confirmed 
and every Church judged by the Roman Chair, 
which can itself be judged by none. Its rights, 
divinely given, are antecedent to all legislation, 
while canons and decrees, so far from being 
binding upon the Pope, are themselves, apart 
from his imprimatur, invalid. The Pope is the 
final judge in all ecclesiastical cases, and the one 
fount of ecclesiastical honour. His authority 
compares with the imperial as the sun with the 
moon. At the Judgement Day the priestly 
power will answer for that of kings, not vice 
versa. Thus did Gelasius anticipate the claims 
of the mightiest of his successors. 

Symmachus (498-514), whose election was con- 
tested, succeeded in reaching St. Peter’s Chair 
only by the aid of the Gothic King, the Arian 
Theodoric, who shortly afterwards was appealed 
to by the vanquished party to appoint a Visitor 
for the Roman Church, on the ground that the 
misbehaviour of the new Pope called for an 
investigation. Two Councils were assembled to 
look into the matter, the second of which is 
famous as the Palmary Synod (501). For all their 
reluctance to assume a judicial attitude in relation 
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to the Pope, and in spite of some attempt to avoid 
the forms of a court of justice, the assembled 
bishops were compelled to voice their acquittal 
in a decree by which they empowered the defen- 
dant to administer the sacraments and declared 
his innocence established. Thus was the Pope’s 
character vindicated at the expense of his claims, 
and thus early did Gelasius’ ‘ papal confirmation 
necessary ’ theory break down in practice; the 
breakdown, moreover, was all the more marked 
by reason of the fact that the Palmary Synod, 
far from being ecumenical, was exclusively com- 
posed of bishops from the defendant’s own 
patriarchate. Individually his subordinates, in 
their collective capacity the Bishops of Italy 
acted as an authority superior to the Pope, who, 
in the interests of his own fair fame, was unable 
to resent an exercise of power so prejudicial to 
his claims—an illustration of the practical difficul- 
ties against which the rising Papacy had to 
contend. On the other hand it is but fair to say 
that Symmachus succeeded in curtailing the 
share of the laity in papal elections, and effected 
a reversal of Odoacer’s decree with reference to 
the same matter. Further afield, he achieved 
some success in extending the sphere of papal 
authority in Gaul. 

A much stronger prelate was Hormisdas (514- 
23), whose first efforts to restore communion 
with the East were unsuccessful, owing to his 
inability to come to terms with the Emperor 
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Anastasius I. The weakness of the imperial 
position in Italy was, however, on the side of 
the Pope, who found no insuperable difficulty 
a little later in effecting an agreement with the 
Emperor Justin on his own terms; whereby, 
in 519, was brought to a close the schism which 
had existed since the pontificate of Felix III. 
The names of Acacius and his four immediate 
successors disappeared from the diptychs, 
together with those of the Emperors Zeno and 
Anastasius ; for thus did the daring Hormisdas 
take vengeance upon Caesar himself. In a 
similar spirit he denounced as useless and 
dangerous the Theopaschite formula which the 
reigning Emperor desired the Church to accept. 

As a negotiator and man of affairs Hormisdas 
ranks high. His position was commanding ; 
and under his administration it was made mani- 
fest that, in both Church and State, the Pope was 
a personage to be reckoned with. 

John I (523-26) enjoyed the triumph of seeing 
an Emperor at his feet, if he was not actually 
invited to place the crown upon the imperial 
brow. But at home he was much under the 
thumb of Theodoric, by whom he was compelled 
to fill the réle of advocate on behalf of the Arian 
heretics, and, having given offence, was even- 
tually made a prisoner, and such he remained 
until the day of his death. His place was 
filled by Felix IV (526-30), the nominee of 
the Gothic king, who thus no doubt averted 
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the scandal of a contested election, but at 
the same time aroused much resentment by 
what was regarded as an infringement of 
ecclesiastical liberty. On the death of Theo- 
doric a new arrangement was made, which 
continued in force until the right of election was 
finally vested in the College of Cardinals. For 
the present, however, that right was to rest with 
the clergy and people of Rome, subject to royal 
confirmation or veto. That the senate in this 
connexion should have deemed it necessary to 
forbid the sale of the papal office, throws a some- 
what painful sidelight upon ecclesiastical morality 
at this period, though that they acted not without 
reason became manifest on the death of Felix. 
Theodoric was no more, and the restrainer 
having been taken away, the Roman Church was 
once again involved in a contest in which bribery 
was extensively resorted to on both sides. By 
such means did Boniface II (530-32) ascend the 
papal chair. He had been the nominee of his pre- 
decessor, and in his turn afterwards attempted 
to nominate his own successor. But the public 
conscience was now awakened, and Boniface 
was compelled to cast the offending ordinance 
into the flames, and to confess that he had 
incurred the penalties of treason. He met also 
with a rebuff in the case of Stephen of Larissa, 
whom, on appeal, he had taken under his protec- 
tion ; for the defendant prelate was deposed by 
the Younger Rome in favour of its own nominee. 
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John II (533-35) was greeted as head of the 
Church by the great Emperor Justinian, who 
also seems to have expressed to him his desire 
to see Eastern Christendom united to the Roman 
See. John’s gratification was, however, somewhat 
lessened by the discovery that these expressions 
of regard were but the preface to a demand that 
he should annul a doctrinal ruling of his 
predecessor Hormisdas—a demand, moreover, 
which he was in no position to refuse. John did, 
however, contribute somewhat to the extension 
of papal authority by his exercise of the deposing 
power in the case of Bishop Contumeliosus of 
Riez. 

Agapetus (535-6) stands out conspicuous 
among the pontiffs of his time. His orthodoxy 
was such that he did not hesitate to turn a deaf 
ear to an imperial appeal on behalf of the con- 
verted Arian clergy. He was constrained by 
King Theodatus to act as his ambassador to the 
Byzantine Court—a mission the political results 
of which were of less moment than the ecclesias- 
tical. For, on his arrival, the Pope found that 
he was expected to communicate with Anthimus, 
who had been uncanonically translated from 
Trebizond to the patriarchal throne of Constanti- 
nople, and was, moreover, of doubtful orthodoxy. 
Agapetus refused, boldly confronted Justinian 
himself, and lectured him to such purpose that 
the Emperor completely turned round, and 
replaced Anthimus by a patriarch acceptable 
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to the Pope. He then submitted his own confes- 
sion of faith to the latter, who accorded his 
approval in terms of gratified pride. At the 
summit of his success Agapetus passed away, 
having placed his imprimatur upon an imperial 
confession of faith, and leaving the reputation 
of having deposed a Patriarch of Constantinople 
of his own mere motion. 

The lot of Silverius (536-7), a protégé of Theo- 
datus, fell upon troubled times. The struggle 
between the Byzantine and the Goth had reached 
a crisis, and Rome now passed into the power 
of the imperial general Belisarius. Silverius 
having declined to become a party to the Empress 
Theodora’s intrigue for the restoration of 
Anthimus, the imperial lady won over Vigilius, 
papal representative at Constantinople, by a 
promise of St. Peter’s Chair. Pledged to restore 
the deposed patriarch and to repeal the decrees 
of Chalcedon, Vigilius returned to Rome and 
replaced Silverius, who had meanwhile been exiled 
asatraitor. Silverius, on appeal, was reinstated 
by Justinian, only to be deposed afresh, leaving 
Vigilius (537-55) in sole possession. 

Once seated upon St. Peter’s chair, Vigilius 
was by no means eager to fulfil his promises, and 
to declare himself a heretic; and forthwith 
entered upon that policy of shuffling which 
became a constant feature of his pontificate. 
To add to his troubles the Emperor himself had 
now turned theologian, and declared himself 
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against certain writings, hitherto unchallenged, 
commonly known as the Three Chapters. Vigi- 
lius, having declined to accept the imperial 
edict, was summoned to Constantinople (546), 
where he shuffled more than ever. At one 
moment haughty and defiant, at another cring- 
ing, three times did this Pope at court condemn, 
and thrice did he withdraw, his condemnation 
of the Three Chapters, while his relations of 
communion or otherwise with Patriarch Mennas 
were equally changeful. When at last he 
officially declared against the Three Chapters, 
the West threw off its allegiance, whereupon 
Vigilius again changed sides and speedily found 
himself in jail. At length (554), by submission, 
he was allowed to return to Rome, but died on 
the way. Destitute alike of character and 
principle, a time-server and a cheat, Vigilius 
brought nothing save weakness and dishonour 
to the Roman chair. 

Pelagius I (555-61), though he was the ‘most 
influential of the Roman clergy, and had taken 
a not uncreditable part in public affairs—it was 
he, for instance, who had confronted the vic- 
torious Totila on his entrance into the city— 
entered upon his pontificate under a certain dis- 
ability. He was a protégé of imperial power, 
he had acted as Vigilius’s representative in Con- 
stantinople and as his deputy in Rome, and had 
wavered in his attitude to the Three Chapters 
question. His activity in repairing the ravages 
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of war, his restoration of the finances, and his 
_beneficence, enabled him eventually to win his 
way in his own diocese. But the Churches of 
North Africa and the West in general, and even 
of North Italy, remained separate from his com- 
munion. The last-named, however, were brought 
back to the Roman obedience by John III (561- 
73), whose pontificate is memorable as having 
witnessed the advent of the Lombards, and the 
erection of a new Teutonic kingdom in North 
Italy, with Pavia for its capital. 

The pontificate of Benedict I (574-78) was a 
time of deepening misery, owing to the pressure 
of the Lombard advance, culminating in a siege 
of Rome, in the course of which Pope Pelagius II 
(579-90) was consecrated without waiting for 
imperial sanction, communication with Constan- 
tinople being for the moment quite cut off. But 
for all his domestic troubles, when John of 
Constantinople ventured to assume the title 
Universal Patriarch, Pelagius was quick to take 
up his parable against the Bishop of New Rome. 
His greatest achievement, however, was his 
discovery of his destined successor Gregory, 
hereafter to be known by the double title Saint 


and Great. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PATH TO POLITICAL POWER 


GREGORY I (590-604), a man of senatorial rank, 
had already filled the office of City Prefect when 
in 575 he embraced the monastic life. By 
Pelagius II he was sent as his envoy to the 
Imperial Court, and on the death of the last- 
named Pontiff was elected as his successor. 

The task of the new Pope was no light one, 
though the weakness of imperial authority and 
the general unsettlement of Italy presented 
certain opportunities to a strong man. It is, 
however, but fair to add that Gregory’s oppor- 
tunities of winning distinction were by no means 
exceptional. There was no dangerous heresy 
to be met; no great patriarch presented his 
appeal at the threshold of the Apostles; there 
was no General Council whose proceedings the 
Pope might direct or annul. Yet even so 
Gregory became, in act and influence, if not in 
avowed authority and formal rank, an indepen- 
dent sovereign prince. 

Gregory’s first care was for the security of 
Rome against Lombard attacks ; and, in conse- 
quence of the inaction of the imperial representa- 
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tive in Italy, himself negotiated a peace with 
Duke Ariulf in 592. King Agilulf then advanced 
to Rome to chastise the Pope, who was com- 
pelled to pay tribute. The jealousy of the 
Imperial Court greatly hampered Gregory’s efforts 
to end the war which was devastating Italy, 
and it was not until 599 that peace was concluded 
on a somewhat unsatisfactory basis. The in- 
effectiveness of the civil power practically 
compelled the Pope to fill a sovereign rdéle, 
appointing governors, moving troops, providing 
military stores, and conducting negotiations. 

Gregory, thanks perhaps to his civilian train- 
ing, showed himself an able administrator of 
the properties of his See. Heset himself against 
the practice of farming out; the Church, he 
insisted, must administer her own estates, the 
clergy, as far as possible, providing the necessary 
staff. At the head of the administration stood 
the Pope, not indeed as formal sovereign, though 
in fact supreme. Gregory’s administration was 
the true starting-point of the States of the Church, 
though by force of circumstance rather than of 
set design. 

Politician and administrator as he was, Gregory 
never forgot that he was the successor of the 
Prince of the Apostles, to whom had been com- 
mitted the primacy and care of the whole Church. 
In urging these claims, however, he met with 
scant success in Constantinople and in Ravenna, 
in Aquileia and Illyricum. In North Africa his 
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claims did not pass unchallenged ; in his dealings 
with the Frankish Church, Brunhild’s favour not- 
withstanding, he met with no immediate success ; 
and he exercised no real jurisdiction in the eccle- 
siastical affairs of Spain. 

Elsewhere, however, Gregory exercised author- 
ity to purpose. The great See of Milan was 
brought to heel in measure hitherto unknown. 
In Venetia, Istria, and Dalmatia the papal writ 
ran to the utmost limit that imperial authority 
would allow. The first monk to become Pope, 
Gregory appears to have caught more than a 
glimpse of the great possibilities of monasticism 
in the hands of one who could direct it to the 
accomplishment of his purposes. Hence his 
freeing of the monks from episcopal control, 
whereby they were made directly dependent upon 
the Pope alone. Himself a great foreign 
missionary secretary, Gregory found in these 
henchmen a militant body admirably adapted 
for service in the mission field. By way of illus- 
tration it is necessary only to mention the 
mission of Augustine of Canterbury, who did 
but carry out, with less than his master’s skill, 
an enterprise planned by the Pope. 

The Church has recognized Gregory as the 
last of her four great Doctors. Without being 
either original or profound, his contribution to 
Christian thought has earned the right to be 
held in remembrance, reproducing as it does 
the general system of Augustine in briefer and 
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more concrete form. The City of God has, for 
Gregory, materialized into Holy Church, beyond 
the pale of which there is no salvation—this 
last a doctrine of immense importance to that 
conception of authority in religion which domin- 
ated medieval Christian thought. This double 
relationship, with the past and with the future, 
gives to the teaching of Gregory its peculiar 
interest. In himself not exactly either old or 
new, the last of the Latin Fathers, the founder 
of medieval Catholicism, his teaching forms an 
interesting link between Catholic theology and 
scholasticism. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Gregory’s 
character and work was its all-roundness. In 
politics and in administration, in missionary 
enterprise, in such matters as clerical instruc- 
tion, regulation of public worship, and church 
music this great Pope made his mark. His 
letters reveal the multiplicity of his interests, his 
watchfulness, and his energy. He raised the 
Papacy from low estate; and is himself of 
first-rate historical importance as the starting- 
point of tendencies which contributed in no 
small measure to mould the subsequent destiny 
of the Church. 

In spite of the weakness of the imperial author- 
ity in Italy, which was continually being forced 
back within narrower limits by Lombard 
encroachments, throughout the period imme- 
diately following upon the death of Gregory, 
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the Pope remained subject to the Emperor, 
without whose sanction he might not enter 
upon his office. For a full century not one of 
the successors of that great Pontiff really emerges 
from obscurity, and but one or two of their 
almost forgotten names need be mentioned in 
this brief survey. 

In no long time after the passing of Gregory, 
to political troubles were added the distractions 
of theological strife, by the outbreak of the 
Monothelite controversy, in which Honorius I 
(625-38) became involved. In attempting to 
deal with a question which he did not really 
understand this Pope unwittingly diverged from 
the strictly orthodox position which had become 
a tradition of his Chair. On account of this 
lapse Honorius was, long after his death, banned 
as a heretic by the Sixth General Council (681), 
with the concurrence of the then Pope, Agathos I. 
Much ingenuity has been displayed by Infalli- 
bilists in bootless endeavours to explain away 
this incident. 

Of another kind were the difficulties of Martin I 
(649-53), who was soon at loggerheads with the 
Emperor. This Pope not only ignored the 
imperial rights of confirmation, but publicly 
condemned the Monothelite doctrine and an 
imperial edict which forbade further discussion 
of the subject. Emperor Constans II ordered 
the arrest of the daring Pontiff; though it was 
not until 653 that the latter actually appeared 
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as a prisoner in Constantinople, there to be sub- 
jected to every indignity that brutal malice could 
suggest. Undaunted, Martin faced his perse- 
cutors, and so demeaned himself as would not 
have misbecome the greatest of his line. He 
was eventually banished to the Crimea, where he 
ended his days. 

The pontificate of Gregory II (715-31), 
witnessed the beginning of the conflict between 
the Lombards and the Roman See, though this 
Pope for a time continued to preserve amicable 
relations with King Liutprand, from whom indeed 
he contrived to secure the cession of certain 
territories properly belonging to the Patri- 
mony. 

That imperial crusader against image-worship, 
Leo III, now took the field, and by the issue 
of his iconoclastic edict in 726, precipitated 
an uprising throughout Italy against the Byzan- 
tine overlordship. Liutprand expelled the 
Exarch from Ravenna. While the political 
sympathies of the Pope leaned to the imperialists, 
his hostility to the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Court rendered it impossible for him to hold back 
indefinitely from taking part in the Italian move- 
ment. Strong in the support of all Italy, to say 
nothing of a multitude of Eastern sympathizers, 
Gregory now addressed himself to the Emperor 
in terms less befitting subject to suzerain than 
one independent prince to another. He then 
proceeded to action, and by his excommunica- 
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tion of the Emperor flung off the yoke of subjec- 
tion to the Byzantine Court. 

Gregory II was not ill-named ; since the days 
of his greater namesake Rome had not seen his 
like. He too fostered the monastic movement. 
Alike in Britain and Bavaria, he made his 
influence felt. Encouraged by him, Boniface, 
‘the Apostle of Germany,’ went forth upon his 
mission. He seemed to have recognized, more- 
over, that privilege and responsibility walk 
hand in hand. As a politician he displayed 
moderation and wisdom, and did not lack 
firmness and decision. His character and the 
conditions of the time combined to raise him to 
something very like the sovereignty of Rome. 

Gregory III (731-41), though perhaps hardly 
the equal of his predecessor, filled in even larger 
measure the rédle of independent prince. His 
first thought was to effect a better understanding 
with the Eastern Court ; this, however, he failed 
to bring about. He might, indeed, have found 
support against the Empire in Liutprand; but 
a Lombard champion was not unlikely to become 
a master, anda master very nearathand. There 
was, however, a third source whence perhaps 
help might be obtained ; and in 739 he appealed 
to Charles Martel, the real though not the nominal 
ruler of the Franks, inviting him to assume the 
title of Patrician of Rome. But Charles was 
not eager to interfere, and negotiations were still 
in progress when Prince and Pontiff both passed 
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away. But the die was really cast; the idea 
of Frankish intervention had come to stay. 

Gregory III in general followed the policy 
of his predecessor. He supported Boniface ; 
he sought to draw the Anglo-Saxon Church into 
closer touch with Rome; and, as opportunity 
served, to extend the sphere of papal jurisdiction. 

These two Gregorys were the greatest pontiffs 
of the eighth century; and in Zachary (741-52) 
they had a not unworthy successor, one who was 
destined to play a leading part in one of those 
unforgettable happenings which stand out as land- 
marks in history. 

Zachary began well. He not only warded 
off a Lombard descent upon Rome, securing 
at the same time a twenty years’ truce, but 
effected the restoration by Liutprand of four 
towns belonging to the Roman duchy, and the 
confiscated estates of the Apostolic See. In 
743, in response to an appeal from Ravenna, 
Zachary interviewed the Lombard with so much 
success that the imperial head quarters in Italy 
was suffered to remain such a little longer. 
Zachary exercised even greater influence over 
King Ratchis, who succeeded Liutprand in 744, 
and suffered himself to be persuaded not only 
to break off hostilities with the Empire but also 
to exchange his royal mantle for the robe of 
a monk (749). This last achievement was, how- 
ever, a mistake on the part of the Pope; for 
the new king, Aistulf, was less amenable to 
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papal persuasions than his predecessors, and 
with his accession the political outlook grew 
appreciably darker, though Zachary managed 
to keep the peace to the end of his pontificate. 
Like the Gregorys, Zachary supported the great 
missionary enterprise of Boniface, which con- 
tinued to be carried on with due regard for 
papal interests. The Franks submitted to the 
Roman See, their relations with which, however, 
are best remembered on other than ecclesiastical 
grounds. For, in response to a pressing appeal, 
the Pope pronounced a sentence of deposition 
against Childeric, the last of the Merwing kings, 
and, by the hands of his legate Boniface, anointed 
Pepin in his room. This was the last, and most 
important act of a memorable pontificate. To 
Zachary it had fallen to play the part of a King 
of kings, and, as Vicegerent of the Eternal, to 
take away and to bestow an earthly crown. 
For Stephen III (752-57) the Lombard question 
was a serious problem from the first. The Exar- 
chate having come to an inglorious end, in 751 
the Lombard King was already installed in the 
exarchal palace as ruler of the imperial territory 
in Italy. Though the Roman duchy had not 
as yet passed into his hands, it appeared that 
that event could not be long delayed, and 
Stephen thus found himself confronted by the 
alternatives of annexation or foreign assistance. 
After an unsatisfactory interview with Aistulf 
in 752, the Pope, turning to the Franks, crossed 
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the Alps to seek Pepin’s aid. The help thus 
requested was readily promised, and the gratified 
Pontiff with his own hands anointed Pepin and 
his sons, at the same time declaring their kingship 
hereditary, and that disregard of their claims 
would incur the ban of the Church. 

In the following year Aistulf was defeated, 
and agreed to surrender Ravenna and some other 
cities. But no sooner had Pepin turned his back 
than he sat down before the walls of Rome. 
Pepin once more took the field, tore the imperial 
possessions in Italy from the Lombard grasp, 
and made them over to the Pope. This was the 
Donation of Pepin, the actual starting-point of 
the territorial sovereignty of the Roman See. 
The Papacy and the rising Lombard power were 
now hand and glove—each, in fact, was necessary 
to the other. 

Several inglorious or disreputable pontificates 
followed that of Stephen III. Adrian I (772-95), 
however, was a member of the Roman aristocracy 
and a man of honour. His appointment was 
unacceptable to the Lombards, and King 
Desiderius was marching upon Rome when, in 773, 
in response to Adrian’s appeal, the Frankish 
King Charles arrived in Italy, assumed the title 
King of the Lombards, and laid siege to Pavia. 
Thence he neared on to Rome, and confirmed 
his father’s Donation, with additions of his own. 

Charles paid several visits to Italy, and in 781 
his son Pepin received papal unction as King of 
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Italy, and Lewis as King of Provence. From 
this year the Pope began to date his documents 
by the year of his pontificate, thus ceasing to 
use the imperial reckoning. Adrian, however, 
had some correspondence with the Eastern 
Court, the details of which need no mention here. 

The first act of Leo III (795-816) was to send 
to King Charles the City Banner, and St. Peter’s 
Keys, together with a notification of his election, 
a token of allegiance not hitherto accorded to 
a Frankish king. But the new Pope needed 
Frankish help. The Saracen peril was already 
in sight, while at home Leo had to contend with 
the hostility of the Roman aristocracy, hostility 
which four years later culminated in a brutal 
assault. The Pope fled to the Court of Paderborn, 
whither he was followed by charges of immor- 
ality. Charles inclined to help the pontiff, but 
not without investigation of his reputed crimes. 
To this end, in the autumn of 800, he visited 
Rome, when, in fact if not in form, the Pope 
was compelled to stand his trial before a 
royal tribunal. 

On Christmas Day, two days after his acquittal, 
Pope Leo crowned Charles the Frank as Roman 
Emperor. The Empire in the West was thus 
restored, or rather recreated, upon a new basis as 
the Holy Roman Empire. Though in the world 
of fact this imperial coronation immediately 
accomplished little—for Charles the Emperor 
exercised no wider lordship than had done 
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Charles the King—in the world of ideas it meant 
a good deal. A second supra-natural and supra- 
national personage had been given to Western 
Christendom. Henceforth Pope and Emperor, 
twin viceroys of the King of kings, His earthly 
representatives in things spiritual and temporal 
respectively, sat side by side in eminence 
unrivalled. Their unique position as the Voice 
and the Hand of God upon earth became funda- 
mental to medieval thought, and a chief corner- 
stone of the political system of Europe. 

Contemporary ideas as to the real meaning 
of what had taken place were more or less con- 
fused. Failure to distinguish between Leo’s 
secular action as an Italian prince and the first 
citizen of Rome, and his spiritual functions as 
consecrating prelate and Head of the Church, gave 
plausibility to the claim, advanced by his 
successors, to raise and depose kings at their 
good pleasure. Confusion of this kind was 
made the more easy by the prejudiced and par- 
tisan character of contemporary accounts. 

For the moment the Pope might seem to be 
the loser by this transaction. Charles Augustus 
was now unquestionably Lord of Rome, and the 
Pope his subject, as he apparently acknowledged 
by his act of adoration. But in fact the Church 
gained power and wealth, coherence and order, 
throughout the Empire; her subordination 
proved to be but temporary, and subjection 
eventually gave place to supremacy. 
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Paschal I (817-24) entered into a compact 
with the Emperor, the earliest of which the 
terms are known to us. This compact confirmed 
the rights of the Holy See over a wide territory ; 
it allowed to the Pope, with certain reservations, 
a free hand in the work of government ; papal 
elections were to be independent of imperial 
control, but the Pope-elect must immediately 
get into touch with the Court. But, his compact 
notwithstanding, Paschal’s relations with the 
Frankish princes were none of the best ; and at 
the time of his death an imperial commission 
was investigating certain criminal matters in 
which he was nearly involved. 

Eugenius II (824-27) entered upon a heritage 
of strife, for the better settlement of which the 
Emperor Lewis dispatched his son Lothair to 
Rome. The Pope himself was treated with 
formal respect, but the Constitutio Romana, 
now agreed upon, was calculated to restrict 
his authority within certain well-defined limits. 
Henceforth, apart from imperial confirmation, 
no Pope-elect was to receive consecration ; 
certain important residents within Roman terri- 
tory were declared exempt from papal jurisdic- 
tion; an imperial Missus at the Papal Court 
was to report upon the working of the adminis- 
tration. This was little short of vassalage. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE BEGINNINGS OF TEMPORAL 
SOVEREIGNTY 


WitH Leo IV (847-55), from whose activity as 
a builder the Leonine City got its name, signs 
of a papal renascence began to appear. Though 
he could by no means dispense with Frankish 
support, his dislike to Frankish domination was 
undisguised. How crippling this domination 
might, on occasion, become was made apparent 
enough when the Emperor Lewis not only refused 
confirmation to Benedict II (855-58), but set up 
a rival Pope of his own. The opposition to the 
Anti-pope was however such that the Missi 
were compelled to sanction a new election, and 
finally to accept Benedict himself. The latter 
was the first Pope to employ the Papal Legate 
as a regular feature of his administration. 

The succeeding Pontiff, Nicolas I (858-67), 
enjoyed the support of both Emperor and people. 
That he possessed an innate capacity for rule 
was manifest from the very moment of his 
inauguration, so also his resolve to press to the 
extreme limit every claim to authority that 
had ever been advanced on behalf of his Chair. 
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Nicolas was no mere theorist ; for he achieved 
substantial success in subjecting every secular 
power to the Church, and the Church to the 
Pope, the bishops being treated as papal officers, 
and the Council as a Court for registering the 
papal will. 

In establishing his far-reaching claims Nicolas 
was aided by the growing currency of the Forged 
Decretals, which were compiled by various hands, 
and in a very uncritical fashion, about the middle 
of the ninth century. This strange work was a 
repository of precedents for what might have 
otherwise appeared to be startling innovations 
or daring extensions of papal prerogative. In 
them the Pope was represented as being inde- 
pendent of Councils, and his letters and bulls as 
having the force of law. 

Though the exaltation of the papal office 
was not the end in the interests of which the 
Decretals had been compiled, by their assistance 
Nicolas was able to suppress a great prelate like 
Hincmar, the advocate of nationalism as a basis 
of Church organization, sweeping aside the objec- 
tion that they were unknown to Canon Law 
with the remark that ‘the Decretals are to be 
obeyed even if they are not to be found in the 
Canon Law.’ By this victory Nicolas secured 
his own autocracy in relation to the Frankish 
Church. 

On more than one occasion Nicolas was able 
to magnify his office by judging righteous judge- 
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ment. When, in 860, Ignatius of Constantinople 
was unjustly deposed by the Emperor Bardas, 
Nicolas, in spite of imperial blandishments and 
the ill service of his own representatives in the 
Eastern capital, intervened on behalf of the 
lawful Patriarch, and in 863 formally deposed 
Photius, who had been intruded into his Chair. 
Four years later Photius replied in kind by 
excommunicating the Pope, an incident which 
contributed to make permanent the separation 
between Eastern and Western Christendom. 

The exarchal See of Ravenna had long shown 
little inclination to regard herself as ecclesiasti- 
cally dependent upon Rome. The violent and 
oppressive courses of Bishop John, however, 
afforded to Nicolas a favourable opportunity 
for intervention. At one stroke the latter was 
thus enabled to render a real service to an 
oppressed Church, and to exact a renunciation 
of any special claims to independence on the 
part of a would-be privileged See. 

More dramatic than the foregoing was Nicholas’ 
intervention in the cause célébre of King Lothair IT 
of Lorraine, who, with the sanction of the Arch- 
bishops of Cologne and Trier and of two slavish 
German synods, had put away his wife, and raised 
his mistress to be the sharer of his throne. These 
ecclesiastical sanctions of iniquity Nicolas 
peremptorily withdrew, at the same time depos- 
ing, among others, the two great archbishops 
for their complicity with crime. The peccant 
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king complained to his brother, the Emperor 
Lewis II, who forthwith marched against Rome, 
outraged her holy places, and threatened the 
person of the Pope. But, unappalled by the 
obscene tumult round him, the intrepid Pontiff 
showed no signs of giving way. Disdaining 
the arm of flesh, Nicolas betook himself to prayer 
—and not in vain. Death stalked in the high 
places of the sacrilegious host; the Emperor 
himself was laid upon a bed of sickness ; men’s 
hearts misgave them that the wrath of God was 
abroad; and the prayers of the Pope were 
interrupted by the appeals of the Empress 
for his presence by the sick-bed of her lord. 
The unarmed Pontiff had vanquished the mailed 
might of Caesar. Like an idle wind the threat 
of imperial coercion passed by; and only 
Nicolas’s death prevented the yet deeper abase- 
ment of Lothair. Thus in the sight of all 
Christendom did a truly sovereign Pontiff play 
his part right worthily in the interests of justice 
and domestic purity. 

For the rest it need only be said that Nicolas 
was a great missionary organizer, and a man 
of wide culture; his legal attainments were 
great, and his patristic learning considerable. 
He was every inch a man, and a born leader 
of men. The great blot upon his fame was his 
use of the Forged Decretals. Did prejudice and 
interest blind him to their falseness? It may 
have been so; but as a man of letters he might 
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have discerned their spuriousness if he would. 
But, allowing this, his whole pontificate bears 
witness that he loved righteousness, and feared 
not the face of any man. In the fine phrase of 
the historian, Nicolas was ‘the rebuking and 
judging conscience of his time.’ True also 
is the remark of the old chronicler that he 
‘tamed kings and tyrants, and ruled the world 
like a sovereign.’ Before the close of his pontifi- 
cate Nicolas had become a great international 
personage, the unquestioned Head of Western 
Christendom. He must be written down as one 
of the world’s epoch-makers, the true father of 
the Sovereign Papacy. 

The immediate successors of Nicolas, Adrian 
II (867-72) and John VIII (872-82), were men 
of spirit, and occupied a not inconsiderable place 
in public affairs. The last named, for instance, 
on two occasions took the leading part in an 
imperial election; indeed, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that, in the person of John, 
the Pope, himself dependent upon imperial con- 
firmation, bestowed the imperial crown. But 
John had his difficulties at home, and after his 
assassination the Papacy rapidly descended 
into the lowest deeps of turbulence, impotence, 
and dishonour. The Empire was distracted 
by foreign and domestic foes, while Italy passed 
through a series of revolutions. Rome now 
exalted some warrior-prince to power, and anon 
hurled him down to death. Amid this tumult 
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the Papacy was helpless ; it became an appanage, 
if not the plaything of the lay aristocracy of 
Rome. Pope after pope, victim or criminal, as 
the case might be, passed in quick succession to 
a bloody or dishonoured grave. This age for 
the Papacy was an age of sordid strife; it has 
been aptly described as that of the struggle 
between the Popes and the city. 

The character of this time may be inferred from 
the episode of Formosus (891-96), who, as the 
imperial or German candidate, was, after a violent 
contest, preferred to St. Peter’s Chair. His pre- 
sumed German sympathies made his position 
somewhat difficult, and may have hastened his 
death. But when dead, Formosus was by no 
means done with; for Stephen VII (896-97), 
a mere tool in the hands of the Empress-mother 
Agiltrude, began his pontificate by bidding his 
deceased predecessor before his tribunal. Clad 
in pontifical vestments the dead Pope was called 
upon to answer for his misdoings. The defendant 
ex-Pontiff, naturally enough, had nothing to 
say ; and judgement went against him by default. 
The corpse was then solemnly condemned, 
stripped of its papal vestments, mutilated, and 
cast into the Tiber. Stephen, it may be added, 
reaped as he had sown ; and, still living, suffered 
in his own person the indignities which he had 
inflicted on the dead. His humiliation was 
followed by a violent death. 

This disgraceful episode formed a fitting intro- 
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duction to the Reign of the Harlots. Members 
of the Theophylactine House, Theodora and 
Marozia for years degraded the Papacy into 
the instrument of their unhallowed loves. 
Theodora placed her lover John X (g14-28) in 
the Chair of St. Peter. John XI (931-36) was the 
son of Marozia, on whose fall he became the 
prisoner of his half-brother Alberic, who, as leader 
of the lay aristocracy, had assumed power under 
the style of Prince and Senator of All the Romans. 
Alberic’s son and successor, Octavian, combining 
spiritual with civil authority, assumed the tiara 
as John XII (956-64), the first Pope to change 
his name. Lad as he was, John proved himself 
to be a worthy scion of his wicked House. 
Among other enormities he was reported to have 
drunk the good health of the devil; it was of 
him that the Emperor Otto remarked with con- 
tempt, ‘He is a boy; the example of good men 
may reform him.’ His death was in keeping 
with his life; he died in the act of adultery— 
his contemporaries whispered—by the own hand 
of the devil himself. 

The great event of this evil pontificate was 
the coronation of Otto the Great in 962. Upon 
the ruins of the Carling Empire, Otto had wrought 
to build up that which was fallen down, and at 
his coronation the imperium of Charles appeared 
to have been transferred to the great Saxon 
House. But the work of Otto was more than 
the restoration of a ruined fabric ; it was a recon- 
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struction on a somewhat different basis, for with 
this great prince began the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German nation. Though at his coronation 
Otto swore oaths to the Pope, he exacted oaths 
in return, oaths by which Leo VIII (963-64), 
Otto’s own nominee, was constrained to bind 
his successors as well as himself. The Romans 
also gave pledges whereby they practically 
relinquished their right of choosing the 
Pope. 

The public opinion of the most religious circles, 
outraged by the prostitution of the papal office, 
was generally with Otto in his innovations. The 
Papacy thus became subject to imperial control. 
The Emperor now dealt with papal vacancies 
very much as he did with vacant German bishop- 
rics, at his own discretion, investing the bishop 
elect with ring and staff. The selection of 
bishops, moreover, was all too frequently deter- 
mined on other than grounds of spiritual fitness, 
a remark which applies to the Papacy also under 
this regime. 

These methods of bestowing Church preferment 
did not, however, pass unchallenged; the re- 
action which they provoked took the form of 
a regenerate monasticism, organized by the 
forging of a connexional bond, and independent 
of all external authority. The Cluniac move- 
ment, originating in France in the early tenth 
century, spread to Germany, thence to Italy, 
and so to Rome ; it became a most potent factor 
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in medieval politics and life, until at last it laid 
hands upon the papal throne. 

The Emperor Otto III resided much in Rome, 
where he delighted to pose as Lord of the Pope. 
He placed in the Chair of St. Peter its first 
undoubtedly German and its first French occu 
pants in the persons of Gregory V (g96-g) and 
Silvester II (999-1003). But, though posing 
as master, Otto became in some measure a tool, 
more particularly in relation to his French Pope, 
the famous Gerbert, who sought the blessing 
of Cluny upon his work, and had it in mind to 
subordinate the State to the Church. Otto left 
no permanent mark upon papal history. 

With the dawn of the eleventh century the 
Papacy fell into the clutches of the Counts of 
Tusculum. In to1z2 the Tusculan gang seated 
one of themselves in the Papal chair as Benedict 
VIII, who in 1024 was succeeded by his brother 
John XIX, and he in turn by his nephew Bene- 
dict IX (1033-46), a mere lad, and a debauchee 
utterly without scruple or shame, whose rule 
was that of a bandit chief. Once Benedict was 
expelled from Rome, but did not remain absent 
long. At length, eager to marry, he sold the 
tiara to his relative John Gratian for £1,500! 

The elevation of John as Gregory VI (1045-6) 
awakened hopes, for he was not known to be a 
rogue. He does moreover appear to have done 
what little he could to remedy the more crying 
evils of the time. But his title to the Papacy 
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was at best doubtful, and he maintained himself 
just so long as his means lasted—then came 
anarchy. Benedict, by this time, moreover, 
was minded to resume the Papacy, while a 
former rival, Anti-pope Silvester, was once more 
in the field. The city was now a hotbed of 
intrigue and violence, the metropolis of Christen- 
dom became Sodom and Egypt. Things indeed 
had come to such a pass that, at the request of 
clergy and people alike, the Archdeacon of Rome 
crossed the Alps and implored the German King 
to visit Rome and to assume the imperial crown. 
This appeal was not unwelcome to Henry III, 
who forthwith set out for Rome, bearing in his 
train the man of destiny by whom the Papacy 
would by-and-by be raised to the grandest height 
of earthly fame, and to more than imperial power. 
With Henry journeyed Hildebrand. 

Henry, an upright and religious man, was not 
minded to receive the imperial diadem from 
tainted hands. To determine respecting the 
claims of three rival Popes he assembled a Synod 
at Sutri (December, 1046), at which Gregory was 
permitted to preside. His rivals’ claims having 
been quickly disposed of, the President was in 
his turn compelled to convict himself of simony 
and to pronounce his own deposition. He was 
succeeded by a German bishop as Clement II 
(1046-47), and he by Damasus II (1047), to 
replace whom the Emperor selected his kinsman 
Bruno, Bishop of Toul. Bruno at once showed 
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what manner of man he was by making it a 
condition of his acceptance of the tiara that his 
proposed elevation should be ratified by the 
clergy and people of Rome. The Pope-elect 
thus won the hearts of the Romans, and, amid 
universal acclamation, was consecrated as Leo IX 
(1049-54). 

The new Pope was a remarkable man—scholar, 
statesman, and righteous withal. His adminis- 
tration was vigorous, and mainly personal. His 
activity was immense—three times in five years 
did he cross the Alps. His versatility equalled 
his activity ; as pilgrim, as preacher, or as Lord 
Paramount humbling a defaulting sovereign 
Duke, Leo was equally at home. Almost his 
first act was the promotion of Hildebrand ; and 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that in his 
person Cluny had captured the papal chair. 
Frankly a reformer, he began his pontificate with 
an honest, if only partially successful, effort 
to deal with the evils of simony and clerical 
marriage. Next we find him in Germany bring- 
ing to his feet the rebellious Duke Godfrey of 
Lorraine. From Aachen he passed on to Reims, 
there to measure his strength with that of King 
Henry I of France—to the disadvantage of the 
latter. The great church of Reims was hallowed 
in the presence of the Pope, who then held a 
Council at which it was decreed that to the 
Roman Pontiff alone appertained the style 
Apostolic Prince of the Catholic Church. The 
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Council also legislated against simony and clerical 
marriage, and punished delinquents of archiepis- 
copal rank. From administration the busy Pope 
turned to the work of preserving the form of sound 
doctrine, as he understood it, by his condemna- 
tion of the views of Berengar of Tours (1050). 

Matters such as the foregoing did not however 
so monopolize the attention of Leo as to induce 
him for one moment to forget his secular position 
as a great Italian prince; and the extension of 
the papal territory was an object very near his 
heart. The Norman question had meanwhile 
become acute, and the Pope thought to settle 
it by the expulsion of that warlike race from 
Italy. Diplomacy could effect little; Leo there- 
fore appealed to the sword, and himself rode 
forth at the head of his troops in battle array. 
But the splendid warrior race with which he 
ventured to measure his sword was not so to be 
disposed of. The Pope fell into the hands of the 
foe, and spent nine months in honourable cap- 
tivity, the tedium of which he beguiled with the 
study of Greek. That the captive Pontiff elected 
thus to occupy his time may have been owing 
to the fact that he was engaged in controversy 
with Caerulerius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
upon whom, in July, 1054, his legates served the 
papal sentence of excommunication, all unwitting 
that their master had already passed away. By 
this act the schism between East and West 
became complete. 
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Worn out by his austerities and unremitting 
toil, shaken it may be by his last reverse, Leo 
returned from captivity only to die. He was a 
great Pope. As an absolute sovereign he had 
ruled the Church ; but he had ruled in righteous- 
ness, and had wrought for the glory of God. He 
raised the Papacy from the abyss; and under 
his administration the Chair of St. Peter once 
more became a power throughout the length and 
breadth of Christendom. 

Hildebrand now became the foremost man in 
Rome. His spirit and temper were those of a 
monastic, his mind was saturated with Cluniac 
ideals, and the very idea of Court dictation in 
the matter of papal appointments was repugnant 
to him. He was, however, too astute not to 
recognize that, for the time being, he could not 
dispense with imperial support. He therefore, 
on the death of Leo, betook himself to the 
imperial court, and it was no doubt at his sugges- 
tion that Henry’s choice fell upon Gebhard of 
Eichstadt, who, as Victor II (1055-57), proceeded 
with the work of reform. The most important 
event of this short pontificate was the untimely 
death of Henry III (October, 1056), which imme- 
diately wrought a vast change in the mutual 
relations of Empire and Papacy. In close 
alliance, as the twin Lords of Christendom, 
Emperor and Pope had sat side by side; but the 
former had been the elder twin, endowed with 
a double portion of the inheritance of power. 
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The dependence of the Papacy upon the German 
Court now came to an end. Henry’s successor 
was a child of six, his guardian was the Pope, 
who began to look in the direction of closer 
alliance with the House of Tuscany-Lorraine, 
represented by that old enemy of the imperial 
family, Duke Godfrey, whose brother Frederick, 
as Stephen X (1057-58) succeeded Victor, when 
he too quickly followed Henry to the grave. 

The new Pontiff was an austere monk who 
hastened to gather about his throne a body of 
monastics of the extreme type, conspicuous 
among whom were Peter Damian and Cardinal 
Humbert, whose Three Books against Simony 
may be regarded as the starting-point of the 
Investiture Controversy. But within ten months 
Stephen’s work was done. The absence of 
Hildebrand at the time of his death afforded an 
opportunity to the turbulent Roman baronage 
which they were by no means minded to let slip. 
Headed by the Count of Tusculum, they seized 
St. Peter’s and set up a Pope, one Benedict X, 
who for nearly a year lorded it in the Lateran 
with every prospect of thrusting the Papacy 
back into the abyss. But Hildebrand was by 
this time at Florence, Duke Godfrey was ready 
with his aid, while the superior clergy of Rome 
rallied to the side of reform. Cardinals and 
clergy met at Siena, and elected as Nicolas II 
(1058-61) the Burgundian Gerard, who within 
a month received the tiara in Rome 
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In his struggle with the Barons’ puppet-Pope, 
‘Hildebrand seems to have availed himself of the 
support of the Empress-Regent Agnes; but, 
his object gained, he was little minded to suffer 
gladly a continuance of German domination. 
In the very year of Nicolas’ enthronement new 
relations with the Normans were established. 
By a bold extension of papal prerogative, 
grounded on the fictitious Donation of Constan- 
tine, Robert Guiscard was invested with the 
duchies of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, and 
Richard with the principality of Capua. The 
Norman princes in return promised their sup- 
port to the Pope as suzerain. 

In April, 1059, a Lateran Council met at which 
was defined the future procedure for papal elec- 
tions. The election proper was to be in the 
hands of the higher clergy, more particularly 
the cardinal bishops, the lower clergy and the 
laity retaining only an empty form of confirma- 
tion, while the imperial rights were similarly 
curtailed. 

During the short pontificate of Nicolas II 
papal legates were everywhere presiding at 
Councils and initiating reforms. As might have 
been expected, opposition had to be encountered. 
In Germany, for instance, a partisan Council 
‘passed sentence on the Pope, and declared null 
and void all that he had declared.’ In Milan, 
however, allying himself with the Patarines, 
fanatical opponents of clerical marriage, Nicolas 
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imposed his will upon a rebellious clergy, who, 
with their contumacious Archbishop at their 
head, were compelled to take part in the Lateran 
Council of 1059. 

Impatient of foreign control, Hildebrand was 
just as little minded to be hampered by domestic 
anarchy. With the aid of his Norman allies, the 
lawlessness of the bandit-baronage was checked, 
while the Pope put his yoke upon the ‘stiff 
neck of the Lombard bull.’ The reign of Nicolas 
II was a stirring, active time; but death soon 
took him away. 

The city was once more ina ferment. Roman 
barons impatient of control, Lombard eccle- 
siastics eager to wed, and German statesmen 
suspicious of the Norman leanings of the Papal 
Court, intrigued against each other. The nobil- 
ity, fearing an independent Pope in their midst 
much more than the yoke of a distant and youth- 
ful king, greeted Henry IV as Patrician, and 
invited a boy to give them a Pope. 

Meanwhile, guided by Hildebrand, and in accord 
with the recent Lateran decree, the Cardinals 
had named Anselm of Lucca, whose election was 
ratified by the clergy and people of Rome. 
Although the Pope-elect had personally main- 
tained friendly relations with the German Court, 
the imperialists set up a Pope of their own, 
Cadalus of Parma, who adopted the style of 
Honorius II. Anselm, as Alexander II (1061- 
73) held the Lateran, while his rival entrenched 
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himself in St. Angelo ; and for three years Rome 
was the seat of civil war. But the weakness of 
Germany, distracted by domestic troubles, and 
the intervention of Duke Godfrey, wrought 
against the Anti-pope. A Diet at Augsburg 
provisionally recognized Alexander, though not 
until May, 1064, can his position be said to have 
been unconditionally established. 

Under Alexander II the reforming policy of 
the preceding pontificates remained unchanged. 
Lombard looseness was kept within bounds ; 
and when King Henry refused to approve of the 
papal nominee for the great See of Milan, his coun- 
cillors were promptly put under the ban. The 
disunion of Germany, meanwhile, contributed 
to strengthen papal influence there. In 1066 
Siegfried of Mainz admitted the papal right to 
bestow both royal and imperial crowns; and 
three years later the same great prelate was 
threatened with deposition if he dared to coun- 
tenance further the intrigues of the King against 
his wife Bertha. In the following year Siegfried, 
with Herman of Bamberg and Hanno of Cologne, 
was summoned to answer at the Pope’s tribunal 
a charge of simony ; and it was only by promises 
of amendment that three of the greatest prelates 
of Germany succeeded in retaining their sees. 

Alexander’s legates were fully employed. 
Their presence saved the Church in France from 
complete chaos. By their activities Hungary, 
Spain, and Scandinavia were drawn more com- 
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pletely within the sphere of papal influence. The 
banner of the Holy See floated over the far-flung 
battle line in Sardinia and Sicily, and above 
the Norman host upon the epoch-making field 
of Senlac—this last the master-stroke of Alex- 
ander’s reign, of Hildebrand’s policy. 

In Rome and Italy, where enemies were never 
lacking, and where the Normans were at best 
uncertain allies and Duke Godfrey an interested 
friend, the Papacy was perhaps less strong than 
anywhere else. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PAPACY AS A WORLD POWER 


On the death of Alexander II it was generally 
felt that Hildebrand’s hour was at last fully come. 
The electoral decree of 1059 was forgotten, and 
the great Archdeacon was hailed by acclamation 
as Pope Gregory VII. The attitude of the 
German Court is a matter of some uncertainty, 
though the presence of the Royal Chancellor 
at the consecration of the new Pope (June 29, 
1073) may perhaps be regarded as a notification 
of the King’s assent thereto. 

Hildebrand entered upon his pontificate with 
a conception of papal authority grand by reason 
of its very audacity. As he conceived it, the 
power of the Pope in Church and State was at 
once autocratic and unlimited. By him alone 
might bishops be translated, deposed, or rein- 
stated. No General Council might be summoned 
gave at his command. He was the Supreme 
lawgiver, and the ultimate Court of Appeal, 
answerable only to God. The Pope was superior 
to all temporal authority, since God has given 
it to His earthly Vicar ‘ to give and to take away, 
according to the merits of each man, empires, 
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kingdoms, marquisates, duchies, courtships, and 
the possessions of all men.’ 

Gregory’s good faith in urging these claims is 
hardly open to question. To him doubtless 
it appeared that some such Universal Authority, 
vested in a Lord Paramount enthroned above 
all temporal and local authority by reason of his 
unique relationship to the Eternal, could alone 
save a world lying in darkness and groaning under 
the tyranny of feudal sovereign or city mob. 

Among the objects which the new Pope had 
more immediately at heart was the liberation of 
the Church from what he regarded as the crippling 
vices of clerical marriage and simony. It is, 
however, necessary that we should endeavour to 
understand his point of view. As he conceived 
it, the authority of the Church was not merely 
de juve supreme, but unique, utterly unlike any- 
thing else upon earth; and, if she was to fulfil 
her mission, she must be served by men who, 
undistracted by domestic cares, lived for her 
alone. A celibate clergy, moreover, could never 
become an hereditary caste, and its ranks might 
be freely recruited from among the best available 
for ecclesiastical duty. 

Gregory would also seem to have felt that the 
realization of his ideal of what the Church ought 
to be was hindered by the presence of a feudal 
spirit in the higher ecclesiastical circles. The 
more important benefices had in fact, to a large 
extent, already become royal fiefs, and too fre- 
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quently secular in all but name. Sees and abbeys 
were freely bestowed, not on the ground of 
spiritual fitness, but in expectation of civil or 
military service, or openly sold to the highest 
bidder. Simony became rampant in proportion 
as the ecclesiastical organism became part and 
parcel of the feudal system. 

Against the continuance of this state of things 
Gregory resolutely set his face. That vested 
interests and suzerain rights might stand in the 
way, that interference might threaten con- 
troversy if not war, did not for one moment 
deter the resolute Pontiff from discharging what 
he felt to be a sacred duty. To him it appeared 
that the practice of lay investiture must lead to 
the bishop becoming a baron in orders. Under 
such conditions the Church could hardly remain 
independent of the Crown, or escape degradation 
into a mere department of the civil service. This 
was an evil it were undoubtedly well to avoid ; 
but Gregory’s remedy entailed results no less 
undesirable. By forcing the civil ruler to 
renounce his claim to invest he had it in mind to 
create in every state a sort of vegnum in regno, 
the independent clerical landholders owing alle- 
giance to the Pope alone. Rigorously carried 
out, this plan must have created, even in the best 
governed state, an element of instability and 
disunion which no sovereign could endure gladly. 
In Germany, for example, it would have meant 
the transference of half the land and the wealth 
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of the kingdom from the royal to papal control ; 
and it was in that country that Gregory attempted 
to give the most complete expression to his policy. 

Among the first matters to call for the new 
Pope’s attention were police work in Rome, 
Church finance, and disorders among the clergy 
of St. Peter’s. But in spite of his domestic cares 
Gregory found time to address himself in the 
loftiest terms to the French king, Philip I, charg- 
ing him with simony, and, in default of amend- 
ment, threatening interdict. An appeal for aid 
from the Younger Rome, hard pressed by the 
Turk, suggested to the versatile mind of the 
Pontiff the idea of a Crusade, in which he proposed 
himself to take part. But this daring project 
came to nothing; the day of Crusades was not 
Yeu 

Troubles nearer home speedily called for 
Gregory’s attention. Robert Guiscard was ex- 
hibiting a restless and aggressive attitude which 
promised to throw Southern Italy into a state 
of turmoil. To reduce this somewhat uncertain 
vassal to obedience, Gregory, not content with 
putting him under the ban at his Lenten Synod 
of 1074, began military preparations, with, how- 
ever, little satisfactory result. 

At this same synod Gregory laid down his 
programme of reform, sending legates to Germany 
to see that his behests were obeyed. The 
German bishops proved refractory ; they refused 
to meet under the presidency of the papal legates 
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thus creating a deadlock, in consequence of which 
the intended Council fell through. The half- 
hearted efforts of Primate Siegfried to enforce 
the papal decrees effected nothing save to raise 
a spirit of opposition which it was beyond his 
power to lay. The German bishops were little 
minded to change this manner of living at the 
Pope’s behest, and not at all inclined to put away 
their wives. 

At his second Lenten Synod (1075) Gregory 
not only renewed his decrees, but suspended 
several powerful Lombard and German bishops 
who had ventured to cross his will. He also 
threatened with excommunication the French 
King for brigandage and piracy, and again placed 
the Norman princes under the ban. Herein was 
trouble enough and to spare, yet the masterful 
Pontiff chose this very moment for striking his 
first direct blow against lay investiture by a decree 
to the effect that the prince who gave and the 
prelate who received such investiture should 
both alike be excluded from the Church. 

King Henry, his hands tied by domestic revolt, 
had hitherto been submissive enough ; but with 
his victory at Hohenburg (June, 1075) his policy 
underwent a change, one indication of which took 
the form of an attempt to assert the royal suze- 
rainty in Northern Italy. Henry’s investiture of 
Tedaldo as Archbishop of Milan was little less than 
a declaration of war against the Pope’s programme 
of reform. He at the same time sought, though 
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without success, to make Robert Guiscard his 
partner in an attempt to thwart the papal inten- 
tions. In face of this opposition Gregory for his 
part did but grow more imperative and uncom- 
promising. Charging the King with disobedience 
and breach of faith, the Pontiff darkly hinted that 
unless he mended his ways, it was by no means 
unlikely that he would be deprived of his crown. 
The quality of Gregory’s courage may be gauged 
from the fact that he spoke thus high when his 
domestic foes were plotting his dethronement 
if not his death—and came within an ace of 
success. While celebrating a midnight mass on 
Christmas Eve the Pope was brutally assaulted 
and borne off to a tower belonging to Cencius, a 
bandit-baron and prime mover in the plot. 
The night was tempestuous, and dawn appeared 
in keeping with the tumult of the night. Rome 
was up ; the tower was stormed and the captive 
set free. Faint and weary and wounded, 
Gregory’s first act was to return to St. Maria 
Maggiore in order to conclude the interrupted 
mass. 

The Lenten Synod of 1076 was now at hand, 
but in the meantime Henry had assembled a 
Council of his own at Worms. Archbishop Sieg- 
fried having been put in the chair, a long list of 
crimes, gratuitously indecent or flagrantly absurd, 
was preferred against the Pope, whose allegiance 
was renounced. A letter embodying the reso- 
lutions of the assembly was addressed to ‘ Brother 
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Hildebrand,’ to which Henry added a letter 
bidding ‘ Hildebrand, no longer Apostolic Pontiff, 
but false monk ... damned for ever, come 
down.’ 

To the Lateran, where the Lenten Synod was 
in session, came Canon Roland of Parma, bearing 
Henry’s defiance, and bidding the assembled 
prelates ‘ present yourselves to the King, my 
master, to receive a Popeand Father at his hands.’ 
Gregory replied by declaring Henry excommuni- 
cate and suspended from his throne. Thus at 
last did the champions of two rival principles 
of governance stand face to face. Was the 
successor of St. Peter or the heir of Augustus to 
be supreme ? 

At the first glance the struggle appeared to 
be unequal. On the one side was the might of 
feudalism, the power of the sword ; on the other 
a lone old man, to many an object of suspicion 
and dislike, and whose warmest supporters 
thought that he had gone too far, their hearts 
the while failing them for fear. But Hildebrand 
neither flinched nor quailed; to himself he 
appeared to stand in the place of God, and public 
opinion was with himin the main. His anathema 
withered up the resources and the hopes of Henry 
as the blast of a furnace. The power of the 
Keys met that of the sword and prevailed against 
it. The King’s supporters, hating the Pope as 
many of them did, looked askance at their master 
as a man accurst, and shrank from him as the 
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damned. Vain were his attempts to gather 
his erstwhile adherents in Council; wild tales 
passed from mouth to mouth ; papal legates were 
everywhere active, inflaming men’s minds 
against an excommunicate king. Under such 
circumstances did the Diet of Tribur meet in 
October. 

To this assembly it appears that Henry, who 
was not present, made some promise of amend- 
ment. His future was, however, left in the hands 
of the Pope, who was requested to meet the 
German magnates in Diet at Augsburg in 
February, while the King, if he continued a full 
year unabsolved, was to forfeit his crown ; in other 
words, his one hope lay in submission to Rome. 

To Canossa therefore, where the Pope was for 
the time being in residence, Henry betook himself. 
The story of what followed has been often told ; 
how the suppliant king assumed the garb of peni- 
tence, and waited three long winter days ere 
the castle gate was opened to fallen majesty ; 
and how, prostrate in the dust, the heir 
of a hundred kings received at last the absolution 
so hardly won. 

The Pope’s triumph seemed to be complete ; 
he had made the diadem of Caesar to be the 
footstool of his feet. So indeed it appeared ; 
but appearance and reality are sometimes far 
enough apart, and it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the humbled Henry bore off the real 
spoils of the day. 
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At the close of the Diet of Tribur, Gregory 
had occupied a commanding position. To his 
keeping the German princes had committed their 
own and their country’s future. The Canossa 
incident changed his outlook completely. There 
was no real accord between Pontiff and princes. 
The latter thought to use the Pope as a tool, while 
the Pope thought to make of their discontents 
a stepping-stone to universal power. Gregory 
was astute enough to see that, with his absolution 
of the unpopular King, he would cease to be 
master of the situation; for the bond which 
linked his interest with that of the princes would 
thus be snapped asunder. Henry, by his adop- 
tion of the penitential garb, forced the Pope’s 
hand, and the priest and the politician in him at 
war. It speaks well for Gregory’s religious sin- 
cerity that he proved true to his higher calling, 
even at the cost of throwing his world-policy 
into mortal disorder. Henry thus won a diplo- 
matic victory at Canossa, almost compelling 
the Pope to absolve him, and by absolution to 
undo his own work. 

The disappointed Germans now showed that 
they were quite prepared to dispense with the 
Pope. In a determined mood they came 
together, deposed Henry, and elected Rudolf 
of Swabia in his room. Gregory assumed a non- 
committal attitude ; to Henry’s appeal that he 
would put Rudolf under the ban he turned a deaf 
ear; but he declined to recognize the latter as 
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king. It was not until March 7, 1080, that 
he at last put the former under the ban 
and deposed him from his throne. To Rudolf, 
fresh from his victory at Flancheim, he at 
the same time gave recognition, but in terms 
implying that the new-made king was _ his 
liegeman. 

In 1080, however, the papal anathema would 
seem to have been a less fearsome weapon than 
it had proved in 1076. The deposed Henry’s 
supporters rallied together, and at the Council 
of Brixen some thirty bishops, moved by hatred 
of Gregory, fairly let themselves go, denouncing 
the greatest man of his age as the assassin of his 
four immediate predecessors ; at the same time 
they elected his old enemy, Guibert of Ravenna, 
as Anti-pope Clement VII. 

Pope and Anti-pope, King and Anti-king, 
between them threw Europe into a ferment. 
The balance of parties was suddenly upset by the 
violent death of Rudolf on October 15. Henry’s 
position was entirely changed in a day, and 
he at once prepared to confront his mighty 
antagonist on Italian soil. 

Gregory’s outlook was now gloomy enough. 
His first thought was to resist in arms, but his 
appeals for assistance were in vain. Vain also was 
his attempt to secure the election of a successor 
to Rudolf; Germany was weary of war. At 
last he made, at Ceprano, though on humiliating 
terms, a bargain with Guiscard, of which 
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however, he got but little good ; for the Norman 
was busy elsewhere. 

It cannot here be told how Henry invaded 
Italy, and more than once laid siege to Rome, 
though not until 1084 did he at last find himself 
master of the city, save for the fortress of St. 
Angelo, in which Gregory lay entrenched, and 
whence he may have witnessed the coronation 
pageants of an Anti-pope and of an excommunicate 
king. Guiscard now took a hand in the game, 
Henry and Guibert hastily withdrew from Rome. 
The relief of the capital was, however, but the 
beginning of new sorrows. As the result of a 
street row Rome was sacked by the relieving 
army with a thoroughness that was appalling. 
The behaviour of his friends made it impossible 
for Gregory to remain longer in Rome; and he 
found his last refuge in Salerno, a papal city 
which the Norman held in his grip. Worn out 
by his long and strenuous labours, an exile in his 
own territory, stricken to the very heart, Gregory 
withdrew to Salerno only to die. Was it com- 
plaint, or self-vindication, or haunting doubt 
that prompted the dying giant’s dirge-like cry, 
‘I have loved righteousness and hated iniquity, 
and therefore I die in exile’? Then up and 
spake an attendant priest, ‘Thou hast received 
the nations for thine inheritance and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy possession, there- 
fore in exile, Holy Father, thou canst not die.’ 
Uttered as it was in the presence of fallen great- 
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ness and apparent failure, and under the shadow 
of impending death, this memorable reply is an 
impressive statement of Rome’s proud self- 
consciousness of right divine. As applied to 
Gregory it was, in fact, but small exaggeration 
of the truth. 

To a remarkable extent Gregory had made the 
nations his inheritance, and imposed his will 
upon rulers and upon people ; though of course 
his relations with Christendom in general were 
conditioned by his German policy, so that he was 
compelled to show elsewhere a moderation 
which Henry IV never experienced at his 
hands. This was notably the case in his 
dealings with the Normans, alike in Italy and 
in England. 

For all his high words and severe threats to 
Philip of France, Gregory showed no great 
disposition to take action in that quarter. Yet, 
after all, the hand of the great Pope did lie heavy 
upon the nations. He denounced the marriage 
of a Spanish king as contrary to canon law ; and 
Alfonso put away his bride. The Roman rite 
displaced the Mozarabic liturgy in Spain and 
the Sclavonic in Bohemia at his behest. A 
defiant Polish king was put under the ban; he 
attempted flight, and died raving mad. His 
influence with the Muslim lent support to the 
tottering African Church. With the whole of 
Europe he was in some sort of communication ; 
but that he looked beyond a single continent 
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his activities in Armenia and his dreams of crusade 
sufficiently show. 

Gregory was sincerely convinced that the 
Church was de jure the supreme power upon earth, 
and the Pope, as executive of the Eternal, a Lord 
Paramount, whose absolutism was unlimited. In 
the matter of Investiture he sought to transfer 
the nomination to ecclesiastical dignities from 
the local sovereign to the Pontifical See, thus 
creating in every realm a vegnum in regno owing 
allegiance to the Pope alone. Such might have 
been a useful check upon an evil prince; but 
the evil entailed must have far outweighed the 
good. 

In our estimate of the man it is but fair to 
remark that Gregory’s standpoint differed widely 
from our own. The days were evil, the right of 
the strongest ran as the law of most lands, and 
only a Church claiming not merely autocratic but 
supra-human authority could look for any success 
in keeping predatory prince or bandit baron 
within bounds. His system, however, demanded 
a perfect pope, supported by a monarchy of like 
character—and such were nowhere to be obtained. 

Whatever may have been his faults, in his 
dying protest Gregory spake true. His sincerity, 
his rectitude, and his courage are beyond 
question. He, of course, made enemies ; venal 
ecclesiastics both feared and hated him ; others 
disliked the policy for which he stood. But he 
had friends also ; Cluny gave him powerful sup- 
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port, the Puritans of North Italy looked up to 
him, the Countess Matilda was entirely his ser- 
vant, while the greatest temporal sovereign of his 
age, the Norman William, respected him, if not 
something more. 

Hildebrand must be ranked among the world’s 
epoch-makers. To him, above any other indi- 
vidual, it was due that the ministry of the Roman 
Church became a celibate one; to him also was 
mainly due the codification of the Canon Law— 
both matters of far-reaching historical signifi- 
cance. 

For sheer ability and force of character, for 
vastness of plan and vigour in carrying it 
out, for courage and resolution in face of 
overwhelming odds, for his freedom from all that 
was selfish or petty, and as one who regarded the 
power of a great idea as being mightier than 
that of brute force—on all these counts Gregory 
may claim admiration and respect. His personal 
life was simple and austere. Autocratic in his 
judgements, he could yet display some liberality 
in appraising the opinions of others. The Julius 
of the Imperial Papacy, he stands forth illustrious 
among the very greatest of his line. Even 
prejudice itself cannot deny to Gregory VII the 
right to rank among the greatest of the world’s 
great men. 


THE. PONTIEES, OF. THE -,ROMAN 
CHURCH 


N.B. The dates of the eavliest Pontiffs cannot be 
vegavded as more than approximate. 


St. Peter, 41-65 to 67 
Linus, 67-79 

Cletus (Anencletus), 79-91 
Clemens I, 91-100 
Evaristus, I00—-109 
Alexander, Iog—119 
Sixtus (Xystus), 119-126 
Telesphorus, 128-137 
Hyginus, 138-142 
Pius, 142-156 
Anicetus, 157-167 
Soter, 168-176 
Eleutherus, 177-189 
Victor I, 190-202 
Zephyrinus, 202-217 
Calixtus I, 218-222 
Urbanus I, 222-230 
Pontianus, 230-235 
Anterus, 235-236 
Fabianus, 236-250 
Cornelius, 251-253 
Lucius, 253-254 
Stephanus I, 254-257 
Sixtus II, 257-258 


Dionysius, 259-268 
Felix, 269-274 
Eutychianus, 275-283 
Gaius, 283-296 
Marcellinus, 296-304 
Marcellus, 307-309 
Eusebius, 309 
Melchiades (Miltiades) 
310-314 
Sylvester, 314-335 
Marcus, 336 
Julius, 337-352 
Liberius, 352-366 
Damasus, 366-384 
Siricius, 384-398 
Anastasius I, 398-401 
Innocentius I, 402-417 
Zosimus, 417-418 
Bonifacius I, 418-422 
Coelestinus I, 422-432 
Sixtus III, 432-440 
Leo I, 440-461 
Hilarius, 461-468 
Simplicius, 468-483 
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Felix III, 483-492 
Gelasius, 492-496 
Anastasius II, 496-498 
Symmachus, 498-514 
Hormisdas, 514-523 
Joannes I, 523-526 
Felix IV, 526-530 
Bonifacius II, 530-532 
Joannes IT, 532-535 
Agapetus I, 535-536 
Silverius, 536-538 
Vigilius, 537-555 
Pelagius I, 555-560 
Joannes ITI, 560-573 
Benedictus I, 574-578 
Pelagius II, 578-590 
Gregorius I, 590-604 
Sabinianus, 604-606 
Bonifacius III, 607 
Bonifacius IV, 608-615 
Deusdedit, 615-618 
Bonifacius V, 619-625 
Honorius, 625-638 
Severinus, 640 
Joannes IV, 640-642 
Theodorus I, 642-649 
Martinus, 649-655 
Eugenius I, 654-657 
Vitalianus, 657-672 
Adeodatus, 672-676 
Donus, 676-678 
Agatho, 678-681 

Leo II, 682-683 
Benedictus II, 684-685 
Joannes V, 685-686 
Conon, 686-687 
Sergius I, 687-701 


Joannes VI, 701-705 
Joannes VII, 705-707 
Sisinnius, 708 
Constantinus I, 708-715 
Gregorius II, 715-731 
Gregorius III, 731-741 
Zacharias, 741-752 
Stephanus II, 752 
Stephanus III, 752-757 
Paulus I, 757-767 
Constantinus II, 767-768 
Stephanus IV, 768-772 
Hadrianus I, 772-795 
Leo III, 795-816 
Stephanus V, 816-817 
Paschalis I, 817-824 
Eugenius II, 824-827 
Valentinus, 827 
Gregorius IV, 827-844 
Sergius II, 844-847 
Leo IV, 847-855 
Benedictus III, 855-858 
Nicolaus I, 858-867 
Hadrianus II, 867-872 
Joannes VIII, 872-882 
Marinus I, 882-884 
Hadrianus III, 884-885 
Stephanus VI, 885-891 
Formosus, 891-896 
Bonifacius VI, 896 
Stephanus VI (VII), 896- 
897 
Romanus, 897 
Theodorus II, 897 
Joannes IX, 898-900 
Benedictus IV, goo-903 
Leo V, 903 
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Christophorus, 903-904 
Sergius III, 904-911 
Anastasius, 911-913 
Lando, 913-914 

Joannes X, 914-929 
Leo VI, 928-929 
Stephanus VIII, 929-931 
Joannes XI, 931-936 
Leo VI (VII), 936-939 
Stephanus IX, 939-942 
Marinus II, 942-946 
Agapetus II, 946-955 
Joannes XII, 955-964 
Leo VIII, 963-965 
Benedict V, 964-965 
Joannes XIII, 965-972 
Benedict VI, 973-974 
Benedictus VII, 974-983 
Joannes XIV, 983-984 
Bonifacius VII, 984-985 


Joannes XV, 985-996 
Gregorius V, 996-999 
Sylvester II, 999-1003 
Joannes XVII, 1003 
Joannes XVIII, 1003-1009 
Sergius IV, 1009-1012 
Benedict VIII, 1tor2z—1024 
Joannes XIX, 1024-1033 
Benedictus IX, 1033-1045 
Gregorius VI, 1045-1046 
Clemens II, 1046-1047 
Damasus II, 1048 

Leo IX 1049-1054 

Victor II, 1055-1057 
Stephanus X, 1057-1058 
Benedict X, 1058-1059 
Nicolaus II, 1059-1061 
Alexander II, 1061-1073 
Gregorius VII, 1073-1085 
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